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NOTE. 

The following Essays upon some of the points 
at issue in the great debate between the church 
and scientific skeptical criticism, were given in the 
winter of 1863-4, as Sabbath evening lectures, by 
a pastor to his people. This fact will account for 
their form and the familiarity of their style. 
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evenings wrrn the bible, 



THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, verses twenty- 
six and twenty-seven, is recorded the creation 
of man. And God said, "Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness ; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and overall the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that ereepetli upon the earth. So God 
created man in his own image ; in the image of 
God created he him ; male and female created 
ho them." This is given as the final act in the 
work of creation, and represented to have o 
curred upon the sixth and last creative day. 

According to our received chronology, th 
was but 4004 years before Christ, — 5868 yea 
ago. In our Reference Bibles it may be uoticed 
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that the date w B. C." stands at the head of the 
marginal column on every page of the Old 
Testament, and that at the head of the column 
on the first page of Genesis, it reads w 4004 
B. C." This date has been obtained, speaking 
generally, by taking Bible in hand, and reck- 
oning from Adam down — first to Noah, then 
to Abraham, then* to the exodus, and so on, 
as the generations and events are given. 

It is not made out, indeed, without difficulty. 
There are intervals, of which the length is not 
precisely given ; e. g., the period of the Judges 
after the death of Joshua. Hence, there are 
different systems of chronology. The three 
most commonly known, — those of Hales, 
Jackson, and Usher, — make the date of creation 
5411, 5426, and 4004 B. C, respectively. The 
latter, Usher's, is that which has been adopted 
by our English Bible editors. The differences 
are a little more than fourteen hundred years. 

Most of you have heard something of late 
of the w Antiquity of Man, " — a question which 
is interesting the religious and scientific world 
very much at the present time. You have 
seen it stated, for it has been much talked of 
in the papers and reviews, that discoveries 
have been made, which demand that the date 
of man's advent upon the earth be carried back 
perhaps tens of thousands of years, perhaps 
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hundreds of thousands, perhaps even a million 
or more. In particular, you have heard of Sir 
^Charles Lyell's recent volume on the subject. 
Perhaps some of you have read it. In this 
volume these discoveries are gathered up in 
one account, and the distinguished author gives 
his own opinion, or rather frames his argument 
in view of them, for the great antiquity of the 
race. 

I have thought that many of yon, in common 
with the thinking world around us, might he 
interested in this question, — interesting and im- 
portant as it is in itself, and in its bearing upon 
the question of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, — and woidd be glad to hear it discussed. 
I propose, therefore, this evening, in the tirst 
of this series of discourses, to speak of these 
discoveries, and consider the force of the argu- 
ment derived from them, as it bears upon the 
inspiration of the Bible. 

The discoveries consist chiefly of remains of 
human workmanship in geological strata, which, 
though recent geologically, must in reality bo 
tens, or hundreds, or thousands of thousands 
of years old. Some of the discoveries are 
those of ancient caves, mostly filled with earth, 
but evidently once inhabited by animals now, 
and for a long time, extinct. With the bones 
of the ancient extinct animals, have been found 
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implements of human workmanship, and some- 
times human bones. Others are the remains of 
ancient lake-dwellings in Switzerland, of which 
history preserves no record. I will briefly 
describe these discoveries, beginning with the 
latter. 

In the winter of 1853-4, it being a remark- 
ably dry winter, and the water of the lakes and 
rivers in Switzerland lower than had ever been 
known, the inhabitants of Meilen, by the Lake 
of Zurich, undertook some dredging operations 
in the lake, for the sake of making new land. 
In the course of their labors they discovered a 
number of wooden piles driven deeply into the 
bed of the lake, and among them a great 
many hammers, axes, hatchets, and other in- 
struments, all made of stone, with two excep- 
tions — an armlet of thin brass wire, and a 
hatchet of bronze. Fragments of rude pottery 
were found in abundance ; also remains of 
charred wood. Of what were these the re- 
mains ? Nothing in the history of Switzerland 
could tell. There was a clew, however, in an- 
cient history. Herodotus tells of a Thracian 
tribe, living about 500 B. C, in the south- 
eastern part of Europe, who constructed their 
dwellings on platforms, raised above the water 
of a lake, and resting on piles. They were 
connected with the shore by narrow, movable 
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bridges, and were so extensive as to accommo- 
date the people and their horses. This mode 
of living was doubtless for protection in those 
barbarous and warlike times when, clubs, bows, 
arrows, and stone hatchets being weapons, a 
good distance upon the water was as safe a 
defence as impregnable walls. Other barba- 
rous peoples have been known to construct 
their dwellings in this way within the histori- 
cal period. The inhabitants of New Guinea, in 
Australasia, were found living so by the ex- 
plorers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies." Without doubt, then, the Swiss lakes 
were once the sites of similar lake-dwellings. 
Many more remains have been discovered 
since 1853-4, showing that the dwellings must 
have been very numerous. It is estimated that 
as many as three hundred wooden huts were 
simii'timi's comprised in one settlement in this 
way, and at one place, that inoi'e than forty 
thousand piles were driven. 

liut what is the evidence of the great anti- 
quity of these lake-dwell tugs? It consists in 
the fact that only stone implements have been 
found, and with them the remains of extinct 
animals — implements long passed from use, 
and animals extinct, before any record which 
exists. 

• Encycloprcdin Britanniea, TV., p. 264. 
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The cavern discoveries have occurred in 
several places in Europe — in Sicily, France, 
Belgium, and England. These caverns exist 
in the limestone of those countries. All lime- 
stone regions abound in caverns. They have 
not been known in modern times till recently, 
and their discovery has been the result of acci- 
dent, as in the case of the famous Brixham cave 
in England, which was discovered by the acci- 
dental falling in of a portion of the roof. It 
may have resulted sometimes,, also, from the 
labors of quarrymen; for in some cases the 
caves, in which remarkable discoveries were 
made, have altogether disappeared. The work 
of quarrying the stone, for building and other 
purposes, has gradually eaten them away. 

These discoveries are very similar. A cave, 
on being opened, would be found more or less 
filled with gravel and mud ; and over this fre- 
quently an incrustation of stalagmite — a depo- 
sition of limestone, from the water dripping 
from the roof. This showed that w r ater had 
had access to the caves ; and in some cases, it 
was evident that they had long been the under- 
ground channels of rushing torrents. In the 
mud were found bones and implements. The 
bones were those of both living and extinct 
animals, and sometimes of man. The extinct 
animals are those which must have lived in 
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Europe when the climate was far different from 
what it now is*; e. g., the hippopotamus, the 
great hyena, the great or cave-bear, the rhi- 
noceros, and the primeval elephant, or mam- 
moth. The implements were rude arrow-heads, 
knives, and hatchets, of flint, and smaller in- 
struments of bone, evidently the implements 
of a rude age. . 

This is a general description of the cavern 
discoveries. I will now describe one more 
particularly, for the sake of distinctness, — the 
Rrixham Cave, in England, already alluded to. 
I call it a cave. It is properly a suit of cav- 
erns, one underground apartment opening out 
of another for hundreds of feet. They were 
first discovered in 1858, as already stated, by 
the roof of one of them accidentally falling in. 
Five galleries have been explored, extending 
several hundred feet in length, while tho width 
'.r exceeded eight feet. The month of tho 
main entrance is ninety-five feet above the level 
of the sea, and sixty feet above the adjoining 
valley ; by which it ia at once seen that a great 
geological change- must have occurred in the 
region, since those caverns were channels of 
rivers, and the mud, gravel, and bones in them 
were deposited by water, as they unquestion- 
ably were. The galleries were sometimes hlled 
to the roof with gravel, bones, and mud, but 
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generally there was considerable space between 
the roof and floor. The floors, where there 
were fissures in the roof for water to trickle 
through, were covered with stalagmite. The 
order of deposits was the following : — 

At the top, a layer of stalagmite, varying in 
thickness, from one to fifteen inches, which 
sometimes contained bones ; 

Beneath this, loam, or bone-earth, of an 
ochreous red color, from one to fifteen feet in 
thickness ; 

At the bottom, gravel, with many rounded 
pebbles. The fossil remains were found chiefly 
in the second layer, — the loam, bone-earth, or 
cave mud, as it is interchangeably called. The 
gravel was barren of fossils, and was not gen- 
erally removed. The remains found in the 
loam were the bones of the extinct animals I 
have referred to, — the primeval elephant, the 
rhinoceros, cave-bear, hyena, and lion ; also a 
species of horse, and of the ox, and some 
others. With these were many flint knives, — 
instruments which were evidently the result of 
human workmanship, though very rude. Many 
of you must have seen similar flint implements 
in the various collections of the remains of the 
aborigines of this country. The school chil- 
dren have them figured in the history of the 
United States which they study. And any one 
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who has seen them, or even the figures, will 
admit that there can be no question as to 
whether they could have been formed by nat- 
ural agencies, sueh as the rolling and dashing 
of water, or the action of heat, together with 
water, or must have been formed by intelligent 
workmen. Human bones, though found in 
other caves with those of the extinct animals, 
were not found here. 

Read, now, the record of this cave. It is, 
first, a geological period when the region is 
relatively lower than at present by about one 
hundred feet. An ingulfed river is flowing 
through those galleries. Its current is so swift 
as to bear in and strew along tbe bottom a 
thick bed of rolled gravel stones. Then the 
region is gradually elevnted, — as some other 
coasts are now being elevated, while our own 
is being slowly depressed, — so that the river 
Hows continually more slowly, and is able to 
deposit the mud of its turbid current. While 
it is depositing this mud, sometimes to the 
thickness of one foot, sometimes fifteen, it 
brings in, also, the bones of extinct animals and 
the implements of savage men together. Grad- 
ually the region is so raised, that the river 
channel lias found another, a lower bed, and 
the eaves gradually become dry. And, finally, 
a long period — no one can tell how long — 
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passes, while the water, saturated with lime, is 
trickling slowly from the roof, and forming the 
solid bed of stalagmite, which inorusts the 
whole. Stalagmite, of the same composition 
with marble, is at the same time more compact 
and harder. Arguing from geological analogies 
alone, if we are to do so, the deposits of this 
cave may be hundreds of thousands of years old. 

The discoveries of human remains in geo- 
logical strata are of two kinds, those made in 
the deposits of the River Nile, in its delta, and 
those made in the post-pliocene deposits of the 
River Somme, in France.* 

Between the years 1851 and 1854 some ex- 
tensive investigations were made in the delta 
of the Nile. The great river of Egypt, as is 
familiarly known, bears along in its current 
constantly a great deal of sediment, like our 
own Mississippi. The great deposit of this 

* " I have adopted the term post-pliocene for those strata 
-which are sometimes called post- tertiary, or modern, and 
-which are characterized by having all the embedded fossil 
shells identical -with species now living. . . . These modern 
formations, thus denned, comprehend not only those strata 
-which can be shown to have originated since the earth was 
inhabited by man, but also deposits of far greater extent and 
thickness, in -which no signs of man or his works can be 
detected." — • Lyell, Manual of Elementary Geology, chap. x. 

The post-pliocene, thus described, comprises, in general, the 
strata of sand, clay, and gravel lying immediately below the 
surface soil. 
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sediment at the mouth, which has been forming 
ever since the river had an existence, is of 
triangular form, its base along the coast being 
about a degree and one half long, and its per- 
pendicular, from baao to apex, near Cairo, 
about the same. This is the delta. The in- 
vestigations were instituted by the Royal Soci- 
ety of England, to determine the nature, depth, 
and contents of the Nile mud. They were 
carried on by sinking shafts or borings in lines, 
and at different intervals, across the delta. 
One of these lines consisted of no less than 
fifty-one borings, made where the valley is 
about sixteen miles wide. Another consisted 
of twenty-seven borings, where the valley is 
five miles wide. These excavations brought 
up constantly, and from all depths, from near 
the surface to sometimes the depth of sixty 
feet, articles of human workmanship. So long 
as each excavation could be made with the 
shovel, which would be till the Nile water 
begun to soak in, at the depth of twenty or 
twenty-five feet, entire articles were thrown up, 
such as jars, vases, pots, aud, in one instance, 
a small human figure in burnt clay. The rest 
of the excavation, performed by artesian bor- 
ing, brought up only fragments ; these frag- 
ments, however, as just stated, came up from 
the lowest depth. The argument deduced from 
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this is as follows : The Nile mud is deposited 
very slowly ; it is estimated at the rate of from 
live to seven inches in a century. * If the rate 
is assumed to be six inches, then a brick or 
piece of pottery, found at the depth of sixty 
feet, would be twelve thousand years old. 
Other estimates have made some of the articles 
discovered over thirty thousand years old. 

The most interesting of all the discoveries, 
and those which have given value and impor- 
tance to all the rest, are those of the Somme 
valley, in France. "Throughout a large part 
of Europe," says Mr. Lyell, "we find at mod- 
erate elevations above the present river chan- 
nels, — usually at a height less than forty feet, 
but sometimes much higher, — beds of gravel, 
sand, and loam, containing bones of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, and other quad- 
rupeds, some of extinct, others of living 
species. . . . The greater part of these deposits 
contain river shells, and have undoubtedly been 
accumulated in ancient river beds. These old 
channels have long since been dry, the streams 
which once flowed in them having shifted their 
position, deepening the valleys, and often 
widening them on one side." * These gravel 
and sand beds, thus it is evident, are very old. 

* Antiquity of Man, p. 93. 
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Geologists have classed them in a period which 
they call post-pliocene, — i. c., a very recent 
period indeed, geologically, but ancient enough 
compared with man, as it has been heretofore 
thought, — a period when, although there we 
animals inhabiting the earth, there was yet great 
violence, and therefore many sudden changes, 
and man not yet introduced. The geologists 
have never pretended to set any age for these 
deposits in years. They have called them per- 
haps ten thousand, perhaps one hundred thou- 
sand, perhaps live hundred thousand years old. 
No one can tell. But lo ! in recent years, since 
the workmen have been digging into these 
beds, sometimes for gravel for roads, some- 
times for earth to build fortifications, and 
■onetimes for brick loam, and large excava- 
tions have gradually been made, these flint 
implements, of which I have spoken, have been 
plentifully found, accompanying the bones of 
the old mammoth, rhinoceros, and other extinct 
animals. This was previous to the eaveru dis- 
coveries, and the geologists lifted their eye3 
with amazement. They doubted and ques- 
tioned. They declared that the flints could not 
Iw the result of human workmanship. But it 
was not to he denied ; and they at last ac- 
knowledged that man must have lived in 
Europe before those ancient deposits were 
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made, and in company with the primeval ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and other animals, so long 
extinct that it was supposed they passed away 
long before the world was inhabited by man. 

To understand, and be properly impressed 
with, the antiquity of these beds, one has only 
to go into some of our deep railroad cuts, 
where first we see the layer of soil at the top, 
then the beds of loam, sanjd, and gravel, the 
surface, as we enter, gradually rising above our 
heads twenty, thirty, perhaps forty or fifty 
feet. We look at the different strata, first now 
laid open to the light by the Irishman's spade 
since that ancient day — in creation, as we 
have commonly thought — when the violence 
of heat, or water, or ice laid them there. You 
can read off the successive processes. Here a 
stratum of sand was laid. Soon it was bored 
into in one part by a violent tide, and a bed of 
gravel deposited. Here, again, some disturb- 
ing power, like some vast, pushing body, we 
might think, has mingled sand and gravel 
together. And here, again, fine sand and loam 
have silted down from deep and slowly-moving 
waters. Great changes ! And they speak to 
us of long, unknown periods, and tell of an 
unknown antiquity. So far as we know, from 
observed geological processes, they must have 
taken place hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
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So tlicse beds in the valley of the Somme, 
whence now have come to light, with the bones 
of extinct mammoths and rhinoceroses, articles 
of distinct human workmanship. If the geo- 
logical position is true, then these human im- 
plements are the remain* of a race inhabiting 
the world perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
years ago. 

These, briefly, are the discoveries. The 
question now is, Are these inferences true? 
Must we admit, from these scientific evidences, 
that man has inhabited the earth much longer 
than we have supposed, — much longer than the 
chronology of the common reading of the Bible 
will allow? You see the bearing upon the 
Bible, if the deductions from these premises 
are true. . Either we must be able to correct 
our reading of its record, or else its character, 
as an inspired book, receives a severe shock. 

My position is this. I fear not for the Bible. 
That book has maintained itself, thus far, 
through all the storms of attack which have 
been levelled against it, and survived all the 
iudiffercnt and hostile neglect with which it has 
been treated. It has been assailed in open 
attack of doubt and disbelief, by criticism, 
philosophy, and science, and it still remains 
intact. It shows no mark of encounter, save 
that its truths shine out more brightly, and 
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gleam with intenser light, like the armor of the 
knight who has seen many battles. Not a 
shred from a leaf is gone, not an iota from a 
word. It is God's word, — has proved itself 
such, by the track of light it has made wherever 
it has gone in the world. I have not the least 
fear or anxiety for it in this issue, or in any to 
come. Do I then believe that there is nothing 
in these scientific discoveries ? No ; that is not 
my position. I do not know but that it may 
be proved by science that man has inhabited 
the earth for an unknown period of time, — 
from a great antiquity. But if so, then this 
must be true : we must look to our records 
again. We must re-read them with new 
scrutiny ; we must see if we have read them 
correctly. And if science does show for the 
human race a great antiquity, then at least we 
shall find that the sacred record does not deny 
it ; we shall find in the form or manner of the 
sacred chronology room to believe that it is so, 
and perhaps more than that. Perhaps we shall 
find, as we did with regard to astronomy and 
geology, that we had read our record hastily ; 
and I may say, at least with reference to geol- 
ogy, that if we had read it before with the 
thoughtfulness and scrutiny we ought, — if the 
church in past ages had taken proper care to 
preserve the true reading of the record, — we 
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should not have received the discoveries of 
science as discoveries. All th;it science hiis 
disclosed with regard to the creation of the 
world, is revealed in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, now that we have the lost key restored ; 
and we find that we always had the facts which 
geology has revealed. The truth simply is, 
that the church may not yet have the full and 
true reading of her saered record. Twice has 
she been called to read it anew, and it may 
he the call will come again. The subject of 
chronology is confessedly not a clear question. 
The utterances of Scripture, from which it has 
heeu gathered, are confessedly not without 
difficulty ; i. e., they arc not thoroughly under- 
stood. And why not the whole church be at 
fault in the understanding of the Scriptures? 
Single individuals always confess that they are ; 
and what is the church but the sum of the 
individuals? Their added deficiencies will not 
complement one another into a perfect whole. 
If no one individual is adle to pronounce that 
he has possessed himself of all the truth of 
revelation as it is and as it should be, then 
certainly the whole church cannot. And it is 
one lira article in the creed of the church, — 
our own branch of it particularly, — that all the 
light iu revelation has not yet been opened up.* 

• Cf. John Robinson's parting advice lo the pilgrims of the 
Mayflower. 
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My position is that of patience. I will wait. 
Perhaps we have not yet all the facts science is 
going to give us. Perhaps present appear- 
ances, even, will be modified. Perhaps new 
light will come from some quarter, which will 
show that inferences now drawn are not the 
proper and correct conclusions. Once, the 
savans engaged in research among the monu- 
ments of Egypt thought they had made a dis- 
covery which settled this very point. They 
published to the world that they had found a 
temple still standing on the banks of the Nile, 
which bore certain marks of having been built 
in an almost inconceivable antiquity. The 
world was amazed, and the church, for the 
moment, stood aghast. But a little while, ancl 
what happened ? Closer investigation revealed 
the fact, beyond dispute, that the temple was 
built by the famous Cleopatra, ^is late as the 
time of the Roman Csesars ! Problems are not 
always solved in a day. Secrets do not al- 
ways bring their revelation in their immediate 
train, nor docs the morning sun appear, after 
the darkness of the night, a sudden, bright 
flash in the east. It is well always neither 
to be in haste in pronouncing upon alleged 
facts and discoveries, nor in haste to let go, 
and regard as overthrown, the old and the 
good. 
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But I am not yet satisfied that these deduc- 
tions are true. I do not deny the faets, so far 
as they arc established, nor any argument 
which may be conclusively derived from them. 
1 do not deny the science of such men as Lyell 
and his confreres. But their facts aud science 
are one thing, and their reasoning another. I 
may receive their faets, but doubt their con- 
clusions. 

Let us examine. You -will notice that the 
argument for the antiquity of man rests upon a 
twofold basis. 

I. The place in geological period which the 
human remains discovered occupy. 

II. Their association with the bones of ex- 
tinct animals. 

The first of these is by far the most formi- 
dable. I must confess I feel a great respect 
for the pronunciamentos of such men as Lyell, 
when they speak of the strata of the earth, or 
of any geological period, or of the antiquity of 
any particular portion. When Mr. Lyell visits 
the valley of the Somme, and tells me, from his 
own observation, that the sand and gravel pits 
at Amiens and Abbeville belong to that period 
of great change called the diluvial, succeeding 
the period, ages upon ages, when the earth was 
preparing for man by the deposition of its coal 
beds, limestone, and marbles, — when genera 
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of animals and other living creatures existed 
which have not, and could not have, continued 
to our own time, — yet preceding that in which 
man made his appearance, as heretofore thought, 
and are of very great antiquity, I cannot hesi- 
tate to receive his testimony. He is able to 
pronounce upon their place in geologic time 
and order. 

And when I read the evidence from such a 
discovery as that of Brixham Cave, — when I 
see the proof of great geologic change, the 
great elevation of the cave above its former 
comparative level, — and think of the time 
which seems needful for the filling up of the 
cave with gravel, and the deposition of the 
bone-earth, and the incrustation by stalagmite 
on the top, I am impressed with a feeling of 
great antiquity. But, after all, the question is, 
How much is certainly known from these ap- 
pearances ? Are there not analogies upon both 
sides? If we have, in general, slow rates and 
long times for geological changes, have we not 
at other times very rapid, even sudden and 
violent changes ? There have frequently been 
sudden changes in the level of particular 
regions. Our own Mississippi valley has ex- 
hibited this phenomenon. So have, islands in 
the Mediterranean Sea. A very rapid sub- 
sidence of our own coast, especially that of 
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South Carolina, is taking place. The General of 
our forces now operating before Charleston," 
are told, has been seriously incommoded by the 
encroachments of the sea since his troops have 
landed. The same is true on the coast of Nor- 
way, as noticed by Mr. Lyell himself. The ele- 
vation, then, of the Brixham Cave may have been 
sudden. It does not necessarily imply long time . 
So the washing in of the gravel, and deposition 
of the mud. We, who live by the sea shore, 
have become familiar with the power of water 
in changmg beds of gravel and moving about 
stones of considerable size. One winter storm 
sometimes changes the whole form and appear- 
ance of our beach. An illustration of the fact 
that a torrent will transport or "wash" gravel, 
and the rapidity with which it will do it, 
occurred in my own experience, only a few 
weeks since, in the valley of the Mohawk. 
The morning of the day had been rainy ; some- 
times it poured in heavy showers. At noon 
we took the cars. We had not ridden thirty 
minutes before we were stopped by a bed of 
gravel, laid across the track within the previous 
two or three hours by a mountain brook, which 
had been changed into a torrent. The train 
was detained four hours while a gang of r 
were digging it through. The gravel in the 

• October. 1803. 
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Brixkam Cave was carried there by violence, by 
all the evidence. How long time, then, may it 
have taken? And with a current charged as 
full as possible with mud, how long would it 
take to deposit one, or even fifteen feet, in a 
confined spot, a kind of reservoir in which it 
was detained, and had chance, as was evidently 
the case, to make extraordinary deposit? 

I do not know at what rate stalagmite forms 
under a dripping roof, but it cannot be a very 
slow one. Suppose water, holding in solution 
as much salt as possible, were dripping con- 
stantly through the roof of this house, how 
long would it take to form an inch of salt over 
the floor? Would it take many centuries, or 
even one, to form a thickness of fifteen inches? 
To be sure, water charged with lime does not 
hold nor deposit so much as this ; nevertheless, 
it may deposit very rapidly. After all, there- 
fore, when we reflect, we cannot see that it 
certainly follows that the deposits in the Brix- 
ham Cave are of great antiquity. It is possible 
that they are comparatively modern. 

So in the valley of the Somme. The locality 
where the flint implements are found is not far 
from the sea. It appears to be in an old es- 
tuary. Who can tell what incursions of the 
sea may not have done there? Or who can 
tell how long ago it is since that coast was also 
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elevated, — .and it must have been at the same 
time with the English coast opposite, where 
the Brixham Cave is, — and the Somme, having 
recently, as a mountain torrent, brought down 
these beds of gravel, has now cut through them 
to a lower bed? Or who can tell that the 
geologic period, to which these beds apparently 
belong, is so very ancient ? Cuvier, and those 
following him, determined these diluvial strata 

— the post-tertiary, as they used to be called 

— to be anterior to man, and hence very old, 
because no remains of man were found in 
them. Suppose, now, that human remains are 
found in them, Cuvier could pronounce again. 
Would he say, that we are to argue that the 
human remains are very old ; or that the beds 
are not so old as they have been thought 
to be? These strata were put back into a 
great antiquity, for the reason alone that no 
human remains were found in them, while 
other remains were. What kind of reasoning, 
then, is it to say, "These beds are very old; 
these remains, therefore, must be very old?" 
Mr. Prestwich, an authority whom Lyell him- 
self often quotes, said, in a report to the Royal 
Society in 1859, that he did not cousider that the 
facts, as they then stood, — and no additional 
discoveries have since been made, — of neces- 
sity carried man back in past time more than 
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they brought forward the great extinct animals 
(and the same is true, of course, with regard 
to the strata in which they are found) towards 
our own time, the evidence having reference 
only to relative, and not to absolute time ; and 
he was of opinion that many of the later geo- 
logical changes may have been sudden, or of 
shorter duration than generally considered.* 

The evidence, then, at this, the strongest 
point, we must say, is not conclusive. 

But what shall we say of the Nile delta ? It 
is found by experiment that the river throws 
down a certain amount of inundation mud each 
year. It is assumed that that has been its rate 
from the first ; and, therefore, when a boring 
reaches the depth of sixty or seventy feet, and 
yet only inundation mud is found, a simple 
arithmetical computation is made, and its age 
declared ; and if remains of human workman- 
ship are found at that depth, it casts no suspi- 
cion upon the conclusion, but proves the anti- 
quity of the race. Now, evidently, the rate of 
deposit of a few years at the present time may 
not be, and in all probability is not, the rate of 
earlier years, especially of the earliest. When 
a river was ploughing out its channel, on the 
first upheaval of a country from its ocean bed, 
it must have borne great quantities of soil in 

* Westminster Review, October, 1860. 
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its current, to deposit where the waters became 
still or moved slowly. It would seem natural, 
as a river grew older, that the material which 
it could take up in its course would diminish in 
quantity. How can there be, in the course of 
the Nile, that material to-day to be taken up 
by its current which there was forty centuries 
ago? In some places it has found a rocky 
bed, and from those places, as fast as the bed 
has been reached, the supply has practically 
ceased. And, although Mr. Lycll states that 
every where iu these sections the sediment 
passed through was similar in composition to 
the ordinary Nile mud of the present day, 
except near the margin of the valley, where 
thin layers of quartzose sand, such as is some- 
times blown from the adjacent desert by violent 
winds, wei"e observed to alternate with the 
loam (p. 34), it is not easy to understand how 
the deposits in the Nile valley must not be 
greatly affected by the desert sand. Desert 
sand has filled iu many feet deep in the vicinity 
of the pyramids at Ghizeh, and at Denderah, 
and Luxor, the first and second of these being 
upon the west, and the third upon the east side 
of the river. The disclosure of many of the 
ancient ruins, upon both aides of the river, has 
been at the cost of a vast amount of sand ex- 
cavation. Mariette's excavations, in 1852, iu 
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front of the sphinx, near the pyramids, were 
so extensive as to disclose a payed dromos, 
leading to a large wall, which seemed to have 
formed a court around the sphinx. The pave- 
ment was twenty-four feet below the top of the 
wall. In 1858, only six years later, this dro- 
mos was covered again with sand.* If sand 
has been laid to such depths upon the banks of 
the river by the wind, how can the river itself 
have escaped receiving vast quantities ? How 
can it be that the valley deposits are not, in 
considerable proportion, wind-brought desert 
sand? 

Mr. Lyell notices the suggestion that the 
Nile has wandered to and fro over its valley, 
undermining its banks on the one side, and 
filling up old channels on the other ; and an- 
swers that, " in historical times, the Nile has, 
on the whole, been very stationary, and has 
not shifted its position in the valley." But 
there is certainly some evidence to the con- 
trary. The eastern or Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile is now a mere canal, but it is commonly 
supposed to have been formerly navigable for 
fleets. This opinion, Professor Robinson says,f 
is based upon a'passage in Arrian, where he is 



* Austrian Lloyd's Hand Book for Egypt, p. 68. 
f Bib. Researches, Yol. I., App., note xii. 
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describing the expedition of Alexander against 
Memphis. From Pelusium, Arrian says, Al- 
exander ordered part of his troops to sail with 
the fleet up the river to Memphis, while he, 
with the remainder, marched through the des- 
ert to Heliopolis, having the Nile on the right 
hand.* It does not certainly follow from this 
that the Pelusiac arm of the Nile was then nav- 
igable, and that Alexander's fleet did sail up it ; 
but so it has always been understood, and the 
view gains probability from the fact that Lake 
Serbonis, east of Pelusium, well known in an- 
cient times, has become wholly dry land.f If, 
then, this is true, certainly great changes have 
been going on with regard to the bed of the Nile. 
It will be remembered that Cairo was founded 
about A. D. 969. " At the time, and long after 
Cairo was founded, the Nile ran more to the 
eastward, as Mr. Lane has shown, under its 
western walls." \ The space between Cairo 
and tho Nile varies between a mile and a mile 
and a half in breadth. And this variation in 
its course the Nile has made in less than nine 
hundred years. In other words, the Nile is 
constantly moving to and fro across its valley, 



• Arr. Exp. Alex. 3 : 1. *. 
t Encyc. Brit., art. Egypt. 
I Rawlin. Herod., Vol. II., 
Oirdiner Wilkinson). 
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and has been always running its great furrows 
through the soil of its delta, and turning to the 
bottom whatever has lain at the top. Would 
it be surprising, then, if some of the fragments 
of pottery which have been found at depths of 
sixty and seventy feet were even of Eoman 
manufacture, as has been asserted by some? 
Mr. Lyell himself remarks, that the amount of 
matter thrown down by the waters, in different 
parts of the plain, varies so much, that to 
strike an average, with any approach to accu- 
racy, must be most difficult (p. 37), and yet 
proceeds at once to assume an average of six 
inches to the century. When we take, how- 
ever, this variation into consideration, and 
remember also the variety of agencies which 
have been at work, — the earthquake power, by 
which Cairo was once nearly destroyed,* the 
geological change of level, by the subsidence 
of the coast along the Mediterranean, and the 
elevation of the region about Suez, and that 
overwhelming flood of the Nile which must 
have occurred when it burst its rocky barriers 
at Silsilis, some time between the twentieth 
and fourteenth centuries, B. C.,f the basis for 
any important argument as to the antiquity of 
the remains found in the delta, seems Very slight. 

* Encyc. Brit., art. Cairo, 
t Encyc. Brit., art. Egypt. 
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Our savans are sometimes very hasty in their 
conclusions. This seems to me to be their 
fundamental error at the present time. Lyell, 
Huxley, Darwin, and all — they are rushing on 
at highest speed to find a conclusion : us though 
it were always possible, and necessary, to reach 
immediately a, final result — the goal of their 
labors. 

What has already been said upon the anti- 
quity of the diluvial strata, is an answer to the 
argument from the association of the bones of 
long extinct animals with the human remains. 
A great antiquity has hitherto been attributed 
to these animals. Why? Becauae, first, no 
trace of mention in history has ever been found 
of them ; and, secondly, never till now have 
human remains been discovered with them. 
But, certainly, the first reason is not a very 
substantial one. The men with whom they may 
have been known and contemporary may not 
have been at all an historical people. It is not 
long, comparatively, since Europe emerged 
from an unhiwtoiieal darkness. What the Ro- 
mans did not know of the earlier people of 
Europe we do not know. One of these prom- 
inent, extinct animals, however, was still in 
existence when Ciesar conquered Gaul." How, 

• The Bos Urua, The feet U frankly confessed by Mr. 
Lyell himself, p. 11. 
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then, is it known that the others had been long 
extinct ? Some of them might then have been 
in existence, but, not being seen by Caesar 
were therefore not mentioned by him. At the 
beginning of this century, another of these 
extinct animals, a mammoth, or primeval ele- 
phant, was found freshly preserved, flesh and 
all, encased in ice, at the mouth of the Eiver 
Lena, in Siberia. So perfect was its preserva- 
tion, that when its crystalline sepulchre was 
opened, the dogs made a meal upon its flesh. 
Who can believe that an animal so preserved 
can have been very long extinct ? — that many 
ages have passed since he met with his cold 
death and burial? The simple fact that all 
snow and ice in the northern regions partakes 
of a slow, glacial motion, by which constantly 
the outer fringe is pushed into the sea, and 
broken off into icebergs and fields of ice, de- 
monstrates that his extinction cannot be referred 
to a very remote period. 

Here I will close the line of argument. It 
is brief, but sufficient, I trust, to convince my 
hearers that we have no reason yet to fear for 
the Scripture because of any thing which 
bears upon the question of its inspiration from 
this quarter. The conclusions of the savans 
are precipitate. As yet, they have no solid 
ground for assigning to the human race a 
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greater antiquity than that which has been thought 
to be authorized by the Bible. And even, 1 re- 
peat, there is no reason for anxiety for the Bible, 
though the evidences now accumulated should 
bo increased by farther discovery, until it is a 
certainty, so far as circumstantial evidence can 
make it, that man existed on the earth one 
hundred thousand or five hundred thousand 
years ago, and we must admit it as a fact of 
science, proved beyond question. There are 
independent evidences that the Bible is the 
inspired word of God. To my mind, it would 
matter not if some small mistakes and errors 
were to be found upon its pages. I could more 
easily admit and believe, that in the great lapse 
of time since it has been committed to the 
hands of man, and compelled to pass through 
so many transcriptions and translations, such 
had crept in, and were now there to be found, 
stumbling-blocks in the way, than I could 
understand how a book, not of divine origin 
and inspiration, could come into existence, and 
have the place this book holds among men, 
and, above all, could have accomplished the 
work in the world it has accomplished. To 
my mind, the evidences of revelation do not 
exist now so much in the evidences of a verbal 
ispiratiou, and of miraculous deeds — though 
must not be wanting : it would be a fatal 
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absence — as upon the marvellous work which 
the Bible has wrought in civilizing and enlight- 
ening men, breaking off their bonds of im- 
morality and iniquity, enabling them to live 
better and more exalted lives, and inspiring 
them with a hope of a pure, rational, and 
blessed immortality. Had it done nothing more 
than a volume of Homer or Herodotus, Plato 
or Shakspeare, in the world, then should we 
have been certain that it was not an inspired 
volume ; then would assertions of inspiration, 
and all testimony from its purity, truth, and 
miracles, have been of no avail. 

But I do not expect to find serious errors 
and mistakes. I expect, if the evidences ever 
compel us to believe in the great antiquity of 
man, to find, on a closer scrutiny of the sacred 
record, that we ought always to have known it ; 
as„in the 'case of the account of the creation; 
or to find, at least, as in the case of astronomy, 
that there is nothing to forbid the belief. 

Patience, then, my friends. The truth will 
certainly manifest and vindicate itself in the 
end ; and God has not made two records, the 
one to contradict or weaken the other. The 
Bible 'is the word of God, and it will only 
shine as such more and more brightly as time 
shall roll on. The revelations of science, in 
the end, will only corroborate its assertions. 
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We may, therefore, say to Science, God speed 
you in your work ; but let not your votaries 
stop by the way to make hasty and false con- 
clusions, and cast wayside reproaches upon 
a revelation which is surely from God, and 
which will stand, every jot and tittle, until the 
heavens and earth shall pass away. 
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THE MOSAIC RECORD OF CREATION IN THE 

LIGHT OF GEOLOGY. 

We will examine, this evening, the Mosaic 
account of the creation of the world, in the 
light of Geology. This account is given in the 
first chapter of Genesis. It is the beginning 
of the Bible. It relates that " In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth ; " that 
this he did in six successive stages or days, the 
last and crowning work of all being the creation 
of man. 

Within the last seventy-five years has come 
into existence the science of Geology. Men, 
turning their attention to the structure and for- 
mation of the globe, have, by observation and 
study, gradually become able to read its story 
from its own bosom, written in the rocks and 
strata of its surface by the life and event of the 
successive ages. This new-born science, one of 
the Baconian philosophy, and one of the many 
monuments which time has erected, and still 
will erect, to the honor of that great man's 
name, has turned back the strata of the earth, 
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like the leaves of a great volume, and read the 
record as there written from the beginning. 

Some of you, perhaps, will ask if this record 
is reliable? Beyond question it is, saving the 
weak and hasty conclusions of men. I am a 
believer in Geology. Every man must be if he 
believes in Ms own powers- and the processes 
of his own mind. No man can help believing 
that every thing or fact must have had a cause, 
and that like eflects must have had like causes. 
You have cut through a log with an axe. You 
know the marks which the axe made in cutting. 
You walk in the woods, and find another log 
bearing precisely similar marks. You say that 
that log was cut by an axe, and nothing in the 
world would persuade you that it was not. You 
are familiar with the effects and marks of run- 
ning water. You have seen brooks in the 
spring, when they have been turned into tor- 
rents for a time by the melting snow or rains ; 
and when they have subsided, you have seen 
what has been left as its traces. Some day, 
when you are upon a country ramble, you find 
on a mountain side the dry bed of a torrent. 
You never saw it before ; yet you have no hes- 
itancy in pronouncing what it is, and no one 
would be able to convince you that that wild and 
crooked furrow, with rocks laid bare and clean, 
sods undermined, and the long grass trailing 
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always in one direction, and piles of soil and 
saud deposited regularly here and there, was 
not the effect of running water. So, being ac- 
quainted with the effects, generally, of water, 
and ice, and fire, any one would be able to say, 
descending a deep pit, or entering a railway cut, 
and passing the strata, or layers, of sand, clay, 
and gravel, "These must have been deposited 
under the action of water ; " and on arriving at 
the rock, "Here is the action of both water 
and heat." I remember being once struck my- 
self with the ease with which one may some- 
times read this stony record, and how con- 
vincing are its declarations. It was by the sea- 
side, on our easternmost New England shore, at 
a point where the Old Bed Sandstone crops out. 
I had stepped down upon a little pebbly beach 
which was made on the shore, having at one 
end a projecting point of the Old Red Sand- 
stone rocks, and at the other a perpendicular 
cliff. I walked along the beach till I came to 
the foot of the cliff, and looked up. There, 
upon its face, was told its story — the most tell- 
tale face I ever saw. The whole cliff was com- 
posed of stones, which had been rounded like 
the larger pebble-stones upon the beach, cement- 
ed together chiefly by lime. Here, thought I, 
in a short chapter is a long history. All these 
rounded stones are fragments. They were once 
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part of the great body of rock crust of the 
earth. By some mighty convulsive power, 
through a long series of action probably, they 
were broken off. For centuries they were 
washed and rolled in the sea, till they obtained 
this rounded form. Then, or by that process, 
they were conveyed hither from a distance, we 
know not how great, for they are foreigners 
here — they do not belong to the rock of this 
region. Then they formed the bed of a lime- 
stone stream ; or water, saturated with lime- 
stone, found means to trickle through the mass 
for an inconceivably long period of time, to 
form the nut-white matrix. And now, at last, 
they have been lifted by some upheaving power, 
showing this clean-broken face thirty orforty feet 
high. I turned away with a profound sense of 
the antiquity of the soil I was treading upon. 
The record was too plain and straightforward 
to gainsay. 

Notwithstanding all this, some have main- 
tained, and still maintain for aught I know, 
that the earth was created just as it is, with the 
strata as they are, layer upon layer; all the 
rocks with their enclosed fossils, and the 
great beds of coal with their included impres- 
sions of monstrous leaves, and forms of branches, 
and trunks of trees. All I have to say with 
regard to such a position is, that God might 
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have created all things as they are, or as they 
were when Adam first opened his eyes upon 
the world — it is clearly possible that he might, 
in his omnipotence ; but it is wholly incredible 
that he did, and quite clear that he did not. 
We shall do violence to the faculties of reason 
and intelligence which he gave us, to think 
that he did. You find an empty shell upon 
the sea-shore. You believe that not long since 
a living creature inhabited it. It would be 
irrational and absurd to believe otherwise. No 
shell ever exists without a living creature for its 
inhabitant and builder. But now suppose you 
go into a marble or limestone quarry, and as 
the workmen split open the rock, you find just 
such another shell embedded in and become a 
part of the rock. What will you say? That 
it did not originate in the same way ? Will 
you say that it was made so, a full-grown shell, 
in and part of the rock ? Or, suppose you take 
your spade and begin to dig in some old burial- 
ground — let it be on old Burial Hill in Plym- 
outh, if you please. At the first thrust of 
your spade through the sod, you turn up the 
bones of some poor dog that has chanced to die 
there — at least they are, bone for bone, pre- 
cisely like a dog's bones. Do you doubt that 
they were once clothed with flesh, and formed 
some poor Trusty or Fido, in his day as smart 
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and faithful a dog as any other? Not at all. 

You dig on. In a little while the spade throws 
up a human skull, or an arm. Ah I you say, 
I have struck some old and forgotten grave. 
These are the bones of a human being, who 
once lived, and breathed, and walked this earth, 
and had his cares, and joys, and sorrows in his 
day, as really as we do now. Perhaps he was 
one of the Puritans, and came over in the May- 
Flower, and worshipped in the old fiat-roofed 
log meeting-house that once stood hard by. At 
any rate, these are the hones of some old set- 
tler. There can he no doubt about that. You 
dig again. I do not know the geological struc- 
ture of that hill. Probably it is a bed of dilu- 
vium resting on primitive rock. But we will 
suppose it hi not, and that you next strike a bed 
of marl. The spade throws out sea mud and 

i shells. All ! say you again, these were once at 
the bottom of the sea. This mud is precisely 
like that on the fiats of the harbor yonder, and 
these shells are the same with those you will 
find yonder with living creatures in them. 
These, no doubt, once had living creatures in 
them, and were washed by the water of the sea. 
No doubt about that. And so you go on, the 
spade iu turn throwing up the bones of animals 
and the shells of mollusks still living, then 
the bones of extinct animals in gravel, then, 
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exchanging the spade for the pick and drill, the 
shells embedded in chalk and soft limestone, 
then the fossils of the harder rocks. At what 
point will you stop, saying w These must have 
belonged to living creatures once," and begin 
to say " These never belonged to living creatures, 
but were made here just as they are? " At no 
point. The same reason continues for believing 
that each newly-found bone, shell, and fossil 
belonged to a once living creature, as for be- 
lieving that the last did. God's works tell us 
as true a storv as his word.* 

This being premised, we are ready to look at 
the Mosaic record of the creation, and see how 
it reads under the light of Geology. 

The old understanding of the Mosaic record 
was, that it taught the creation of the world — 
sun, moon, stars, and all — out of nothing, in six 
ordinary days — six days of twenty-four hours ; 
and, since common chronology makes the human 
race but about six thousand years old, that the 
world consequently is only about that age. 
When, therefore, the geologists began to affirm 
that the world must be older than six thousand 
years ; that in fact it must be looked upon as 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of years 
old ; moreover, that its process of formation from 

* See Hugh Miller, First Impressions of England, pp. 
348-350. 
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«i primal and elementary statu, the formless and 
void state of the Mosaic account, bore every 
mark of being natural, i. e., by the operation 
of mediate forces and those now in existence ; 
and, therefore, the creation of the world, as it 
now is, could not have been a work of short, 
direct, miraculous action on the part of the 
Creator, the ideas of people received a shock. 
They were so fixed in the view that the Bible 
plainly taught that the world was made out of 
nothing in six common days ; that therefore the 
mountains and rocks of the earth, and every 
thing in them, are now just as they were in the 
day of the creation ; that any hint that the 
world was not made in six common days, or 
that it was much older than six thousand years, 
seemed to them rank infidelity, and an open, 
hostile attack upon the Bible. 

Still, so long ago as 1804, — the first of this 
century, — according to Hugh Miller, Dr. Chal- 
mers, the famous preacher of the Free Church 
of Scotland, then a young man, took occasion 
to say, in a public lecture, that this feeling was 
wrong. " There is a prejudice," said he, " against 
the speculations of the Geologist, which I am 
anxious to remove. It has been said that they 
nurture infidel propensities. It has been alleged 
that Geology, by referring the origin of the 
globe to a higher antiquity than is assigned to 
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it by the writings of Moses, undermines our 
faith in the inspiration of the Bible, and in all 
the animating prospects of the immortality 
which it unfolds. This is a false alarm. The 
writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the 
globe" This is true, and thus early was it seen 
by that clear-sighted man. The new discov- 
eries did not affect the Mosaic record at all, did 
not bear inimically upon its inspiration in the 
least. They only affected the common under- 
standing of that record. They jostled the old 
ideas. But the church commonly thought that 
inspiration was assailed, and it began to look 
about itself. It soon perceived that it was not 
possible to call in question thejfacte of Geology. 
What was then to be done? But one course 
lay open to pursue. The church must examine 
again its record, and see if it had been read 
aright. 

The church immediately gave itself to this 
work, and forthwith a multitude of schemes 
were invented for the reconciliation of the two 
records, the Mosaic and the Geologic. It was 
thought for one thing — and this view became 
quite prevalent — that the first and second 
verses, "In the beginning God created the 
heaven. And the earth was without form and 
void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved. upon 
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the face of the waters," were introductory, and 
described a previous state of the globe: and 
that the work represented as that of six days 
following, was a work of refitting the earth. 
At last it was suggested that the word i&*y was 
used metaphorically, meaning: an indefinite 
period, or age ; and many passages were ad- 
duced in which Hie term appeared to be so used. 
This was very near the truth — so near that it 
satisfied the demands of the facts of Geology, 
and seemed to have the support of other Scrip- 
ture. It, however, was not exactly the truth, 
but led immediately to it. The word day is not 
used metaphorically, but literally, to mean an 
age, or indefinite period. A more thorough 
■ study of the original term has shown that, in 
the Hebrew mind and use, it was by no means 
confined in meaning to the solar or twenty-four- 
hour day. Its element of meaning was not a 
twenty-four-hour length of time, but a cycle, a 
going and coming again, of similar states and con- 
ditions, or of light and darkness. Cyclicity was 
the primary element, not duration. When a thing 
came, and while it remained, it was a day. For 
example, the time during which a nation was in 
adversity, was called the day of its humiliation 
(the cycle is, prosperity, adversity, prosperity), 
ami so its prosperity the day of its exaltation. 
The ordinary day seems to have been called so 
4 
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from its being a cycle, either from evening to 
evening, or from morning to morning. It is 
said in Micah (iv. 1), "But in the last days it 
shall come to pass that the mountain of the 
house of the Lord shall be established in the 
top of the mountains ; " referring to those later 
times when Christ's kingdom shall have fully 
come. In verse 6 the prophet continues : w In that 
day, saith the Lord," — joining all these latter 
days into one, — a period or age, — the derived 
cyclical element of which is readily seen. We 
might multiply instances in illustration of this 
as the meaning and scope of the word, but it is 
not necessary. This discovery- we owe to the 
labors of one of our own most distinguished 
scholars.* 

With this understanding, then, of the true 
import of the word day, we find, instead of a 
conflict and discord between the Mosaic and the 
Geologic records, a most wonderful harmony. 
We find that Geology, instead of infringing 
upon the authority and truthfulness of the Mo- 
saic account, only confirms them. Let us ex- 
amine. 

The Mosaic account tells us, first, that "In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." This is introductory. It assigns the 

* Professor Taylor Lewis, Union College. See his remark- 
able volume, " Six Days of Creation." 
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work of creation to God, and distinguishes the 
account from heathen mythologies, which re- 
late that the earth was born of Night, and that 
Gods were bom of the. Sea, and men from 
Gods ; aud from iulidcl assertions, which ascribe 
tlie work to chance, or declare matter to be 
eternal. Geology does not deny, though it can 
affirm nothing more distinctly than that an infi- 
nite and intelligent Omnipotence performed the 
work. 

The account next says, " And the earth was 
without form and void ; aud darkness was upon 
the face of the deep." This is where Geology 
can hardiy yet make an assertion. It is the 
region rather of Astronomy. And what has 
Astronomy told us? Curiously enough, from 
what their telescopes have revealed, Laplace 
and Hersehel have maintained that the original 
form of the world, so far as science can reveal, 
must have been nebulous, or gaseous. The 
telescope seems to have revealed still forming 
worlds in distant space. A nebular cloud 
would be discovered. In a central spot con- 
centration would appear to be taking place. 
From that it was easy to go on, in imagination, 
to the complete concentration and organization 
of all the matter of the globe. What terms 
could better describe thia nebulous state than 
" formless and void " ? 
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" And darkness was upon the face of the 
deep." This would be the case before any or- 
ganizing operation. " And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." It is sup- 
posed that the Hebrews had no term which 
would more aptly describe the nebular sea of 
matter than the term " waters ; " and, indeed, it 
is a question if any is needed. Such a term, in 
a primitive language, would very likely be a 
generic term, denoting any and all bodies of 
fluid substance. The first waters, then, are the 
nebulous material, previous to any work of or- 
ganization. Upon it the Spirit of God — his 
creative power — begins to act ; and notice the 
result. The next verse says, w And God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light." 
How remarkable ! Modern science has shown 
us that light is the first result of motion. If 
the waters of the second verse were this sup- 
posed sea of nebulous material, the first effect 
of divine working in it, in the creative process, 
would be light ! 

" And God saw the light, that it was good : 
and God divided the light from the darkness. 
And God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night. And the evening and the 
morning were the first day." God's naming is 
constituting. He constituted this period of 
first darkness and then light — the first day. 
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And here notice that it is the cycle — the con- 
trasted states of darkness and light — which is 
called " day ; " and that it could not have been 
a common twenty-four-hour day. Time is not 
measured here. There is no sun nor moon to 
measure it. It is only a state or period of 
darkness succeeded by light — the unmeasured 
continuance of the rirst act iu this great drama 
of creation. And the work of this first day is 
what sciertce tells us must have taken {dace in 
the first forming period ; viz. , the chemical 
combination of matter, according to its affin- 
ities, and its organization into form. Thus all 
the material of the globe, on its first creation, 
is in its nebular, gaseous form. The next step, 
evidently, is the union of the different particles 
according to their affinities. The particles com- 
posing the rocks go together, the particles 
composing the different metals, and so of all 
the combinations. And according to the laws 
of Chemistry, we should have, as the result of 
all these combinations, an intensely heated, in- 
candescent mass. Chemical combination and 
concentration always evolve heat. 

Second day, or period. "And God Baid, 
Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament and 
divided the waters which were under the firma- 
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mcut from the waters which were above the 
firmament ; and it was so. And God called the 
firmament Heaven. And the evening and the 
morning were the second day." If we under- 
stand by " waters " here, water properly, then 
in this period the globe is presented to us as in 
general covered with water; and the creation 
of the firmament is doubtless the separation 
and location of the atmosphere around the 
globe, by which the fogs and clouds of vapor 
are borne up from the earth, and the blue 
arched appearance, called the heavens, is occa- 
sioned. But if we understand the term to 
refer, as before, to the nebulous matter, which 
has now become in part concentrated into the 
form of the globe, the work of this period is 
the separation of the concentrated mass from 
the body of nebulous matter — its individuali- 
zation. In either case, the language well de- 
scribes what Geology tells us must have taken 
place in this stage of the creative process. It 
tells us that the material of the earth's crust, in 
very great degree, previous to its present form, 
must have been held in solution by water ; that 
it was then deposited in strata ; and while the 
central heat was hardening some into rock at 
the bottom, the aspect of the surface must have 
been one wide waste of waters. This second 
day was the age of the sea. 
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For the work of the third Jay it is recorded : 
"And God said, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
the dry land appear ; and it was so. And God 
called the dry land Earth ; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he Seas" (i. e., 
thus he constituted the continents, islands, and 
the seas) ; " and God saw that it was good. And 
God said, Lot the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit, after his kind, whose seed iB in itself, 
upon the earth ; and it was so. And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb, yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whoso seed was in itself, after his kind; and 
God saw that it was good. And the evening 
and the morniug wore the third day." 

This is the Mosaic record. Now what says 
Geology ? Geology tells us that the next stage 
in the process, after the deposition of strata, 
was tho lifting up of the continents and islands, 
by a slow and gradual upheaval by an internal 
force. -When the globe first took its form, wo 
saw it a glowing, incandescent mass. Cooling 
gradually, its waters condense upon its surface. 
Li the cooling process, the rock-mass, between 
the intense heat at the centre and tho raging 
waters at the surface, is broken up and ground 
into sand and fine mud, and more or less held 
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mingled with the waters. It is then deposited, 
and the lower deposits hardened again into 
rock, as we have seen. Then follows the lift- 
ing of some portions by the power of the heat 
within — which is by no means exhausted yet, 
as the volcanoes, and. the constant elevations 
and subsidences of different portions of the 
earth's surface are ample evidence. The deeps 
of the sea, where continents now are, first be- 
came shallows. Then the muddy bottom ap- 
pears and becomes dry land. In some places 
the up-bending strata have necessarily broken, 
and in mountain forms the underlying crop out 
topmost. Here in New England, in one place, 
the lowest rock of all upon which the water- 
deposited strata had been laid, broke through 
the rest, and became what we call the White 
Mountains ; in another, the limestone strata, 
not wholly broken through, but thrust up in 
ridges, became the Green Mountains. Away 
on our western border, the fiery agency wrought 
with greater potency, and thrust up the lofty 
peaks of the Eocky Mountains. In process of 
time, except, of course, these loftiest peaks, 
which must be forever consigned to barrenness, 
the surface is clothed with vegetation. This is 
the natural order. The discoveries of Geology, 
however, do not reveal this earliest vegetable 
creation. So far as its discoveries say, animal 
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life, after the type of the shell-fish, the crab, 
and the star-fish, was first. No vegetable re- 
mains are so early as these, except some sea 
weeds. But notice what geologists say. They 
say that of necessity plant life must have been 
first. Plant life is sustained by inorganic mat- 
ter — by soils, moisture, and the atmosphere. 
Animal life is not. It requires plant life to 
precede it. The geologists do not, therefore, 
regard the absence of vegetable remains, in the 
earliest period, as absolute evidence of the non- 
existence of plant life. Their order, therefore, 
is precisely that of the Mosaic record. And it 
would have been an objection to the Mosaic 
record, on the part of science, if it had not 
placed plant life first. Geology itself bearing 
testimony, the Mosaic record at this point is the 
superior witness of the two. 

Beside the necessity of previous plant life, it 
is easy to see how in those earliest strata, 
which were afterwards subjected to great heat, 
vegetable remains would be destroyed, while 
the shells and spines of mollusks and radiates 
would be preserved. This is the third period. 

The work of the fourth day is represented 
by Moses to have been the establishment of 
the sun, moon, and stars in the heavens, as 
henceforth the light- bearers of the earth, and 
the measurers of its time — its days, months, 
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and years. Of this Geology, of course, tells 
us nothing. It cannot reveal when the sun be- 
gan to shine, nor when the atmosphere, heavy 
with vapor and gases, was clarified, and light 
from the sun, moon, and stars was first made 
to shine directly upon the earth. It can only 
testify when there was light from the existence 
of plant and animal life, but it cannot tell from 
what source that light came. You will notice 
that light was brought into existence at the 
very first. How it was maintained, especially 
in alternation with darkness, if it did so alter- 
nate, we do not know.* It is not declared. 
We have no concern with the question. But 
when we arrive at the work of the fourth day, 
we find that then the sun, moon, and stars are 
appointed to be light-bearers. The assertion, 
however, that w God made two great lights, the 
greater to rule the day, the lesser to rule the 
night ; he made the stars, also," does not ne- 
cessitate the creation of them all at this period. 
The sun and moon may have long been cre- 
ated. It is now only that they are constituted 
lights. 

For the work of the fifth period the record 

* " And the evening and the morning were the first day," 
" second day," &c, does not necessarily mean alternating 
darkness and light. It may mean the closing of the work of 
one period, and the institution of that of the following. 
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gays: "And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven. And God cre- 
ated great whales, and every living creature 
t tint nioveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every winged 
fowl after. his kiud; and God saw that it was 
good. And God blessed them, saying, Ee 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the 
seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. And 
tha evening and the morning were the fifth 
day." 

Immediately after the age of mollusks, Geol- 
ogy tells us of a wonderful age of fishes, and 
following that an age of marvellous reptiles. 
From their long-time resting-places, their sep- 
ulchres in the sandstones and shales, have come 
forth multitudes of sharks and great fish, plated 
like our sturgeon with coats of mail, and such 
ugly, awkward monsters as the. ptericthys of 
Hugh Miller — a creature shaped somewhat 
like a snow-shoe, with an arm at each side, 
and coated with a casing of thick, hard scales. 
Then follow the amphibious and monstrous rep- 
tiles, the huge mcgalosaurs , iguanodons, ichthy- 
osuurs, and plesiosaurs. When one reads in 
Job about the leviathan, that " the Hakes of his 
flesh are joined together ; they are firm in them- 
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selves . . . they cannot be moved. When 
he raiseth himself up the mighty are afraid. 
The arrow cannot make him flee ; sling stones 
are turned with him into stubble. He maketh 
the deep to boil like a pot. He maketh a path 
to shine after him ; " one can hardly resist the 
thought that reference is had to some one of 
these monsters, which Geology reveals to us 
as existing in the carboniferous age. Then the 
multiplicity and variety of life, as well as the 
wonderful forms of it, revealed as existing in 
this age by Geology, is astonishing. By the 
testimony of the rocks, the waters swarmed with 
swimming inhabitants, and the air was filled 
with flying creatures. But what is more won- 
derful, we have not yet the animals of the dry 
land. They are not yet mentioned in the Mo- 
saic record, nor do they yet appear in the Geo- 
logic. It is as if the land which has come into 
existence in these periods, and upon which veg- 
etation is flourishing upon a scale of magnificent 
grandeur, were hardly out of the water, and 
were yet mostly in the form of swamps and 
bogs. The period of land animals, according 
to the stony science, is the following. So it is 
according to the Mosaic account! It is the 
sixth day of the record. 

Sixth day. "And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
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cattle, and creeping (or prowling) thing (i. e., 
beasts of prey, not reptiles), and beast of the 
earth after his kind ; and it was so. ■ . . And 
God said : Let us make man in our image ; 
after our likeness ; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over tho fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth on tho earth. So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God ereated he 
him ; male and female created he them. . . . 
And the evening and the morning were the 
sixth day." This is the Scripture account. It 
is the sixth and last day of creation by that ac- 
count. What, now, says Geology? It is the 
last period of Geology ! Immediately after tho 
age of the fishes and the great reptiles, is dis- 
covered the age of mammals and man ! In the 
upper and latest strata, next below the soil, lie 
the bones of mastodons, niegatheria, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, hyenas, bears, 
wolves, beavers, horses, hogs, dogs, and so on ; 
all the variety of animals, both of living and 
of long extinct species. None of them are to 
be found in the previous age ; none of their 
remains are mingled with those of the huge 
reptiles. That age had wholly passed away. 
Some violent geologic changes had intervened 
before this age of land animals, and then, 
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later, man came in. This is truly wonder- 
ful ! 

While penning these statements, I have had 
the latest geological works, especially the large 
and complete compendium of the science, by 
Professor Dana, published within the year, 
lying open before me, to carefully assure my- 
self, as I have proceeded step by step, and see 
that I fell into no errors. You may therefore 
depend, my hearers, upon these representations 
being in accordance with the last results of in- 
vestigation and discovery. And now that we 
have passed the two records in review one 
with the other, I ask if you will not say with 
me that the harmony which has appeared is not 
truly wonderful? The third, the fifth, and the 
sixth are the remarkable periods. "And God 
said, Let the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear. And it was so." This was the 
third day. Looking into the corresponding 
geologic period, we see vast powers heaving in 
the bosom of the earth. The strata of the 
earth's surface are breaking and uplifting them- 
selves. A few points appear here and there as 
islands in the vast all-surrounding ocean, the 
forerunners of the continents. Slowly and 
through long ages they rise, coming, indeed, 
like the tide, with oscillations, rising for a time, 
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then for a time falling, and then rising again, 
till all stand out, each continent, nearly as now. 
How could language more accurately, as well 
as concisely, describe the process, than that of 
the Mosaic account, written thousands of years 
iMsfore any of the revelations of geological 
science were known? 

In the fifth day of the Mosaic record, the 
creative fiat fills the waters with swimming life, 
and the air with fowls. "And God created 
great whales, and every living creature that 
ruoveth, which the waters brought forth abun- 
dantly." Looking at the corresponding geo- 
logical period, what wonderful forms and vari- 
ety of life have we seen revealed ! Types of 
the varieties now known, and beside them the 
great cetaceans, amphibians, and reptilians. 
Now that we know from science the strange 
and multitudinous forms of watery life in that 
age, do we not see that the language of the 
record is well fitted to describe them in the 
mass and concisely ? Does it not seem to have 
been framed by one who knew of what he was 
speaking ? 

And in the sixth and last day are the crea- 
tions, first of hind animals, then of man. In 
Geology, in the last period, it is tho same. 
Could the harmony well be more uniform and 
exact ? 
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Now, let us ask, what is the argument of this 
harmony? 

Here is an account of the creation of the 
world, written thousands of years ago. It is 
the most ancient writing in the world ; the old- 
est and earliest record the world has. It was 
written thousands of years before there was a 
thought of such a science as Geology. Now, 
however, in these last days, this science has 
sprung into existence. It has turned over the 
stony leaves of the earth's crust, and read their 
records, with some undoubted truthfulness, 
from the earliest periods. And "the story it 
tells in order, as near as is possible, is the story 
of this old written record ! You do not find 
the periods marked off with distinct divisions. 
That the written record does ; just as in some 
towns, you may look over the fields and see no 
boundary lines between them; they are not 
erected there ; they exist only in the written 
deeds and county registries. But you find the 
order and succession the same. 

If Geology is true, then does it not prove 
the Mosaic record true ? There is no escaping 
such a conclusion. And if it proves it true, it 
proves it also inspired. For, if it is true, it is 
of necessity inspired. It is a description of 
events of which no man could, from the nature 
of the case, be witness ; and, therefore no tra- 
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dition of human origin could be handed down. 
It could only have originated with the Creator 
himself. He alone can be the Author of the 
account. 

And if the Bible is proved thus an inspired 
revelation in its very beginning, what is proba- 
ble with regard to the remainder? 

We are told by some, in particular, that the 
books of Moses are unhistorical ; that they are 
the ancient records, of that ancient people, the 
Hebrews, and, like the early history of every 
nation, they are mingled myth and tradition, 
and not to be at all received as sober, veritable 
history. But when science comes forward 
with her explicit testimony, and shows that the 
very first chapter of those books is inspired, 
what must we say is the likelihood with regard 
to the remainder. 

5 
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THE NOACHIAN DELUGE AN HISTORICAL 

VERITY. 

There are those at the present day who 
have undertaken to pronounce the Five Books 
of Moses unhistorical. About thirty years ago, 
a distinguished German scholar and historian 
promulgated certain new principles of historical 
criticism. In accordance with these principles, 
he reconstructed the early history of Borne, 
giving the world a work in which, in his opin- 
ion, all that was mythic and legendary having 
been eliminated, a residuum of pure and solid 
history remained. A sad work was immedi- 
ately begun. The Goths and Vandals of liter- 
ature commenced their raid. This purifying 
process was to be applied in eveiy direction. 
After Niebuhr had opened the way, a Wolf 
leaped into the field of Grecian poetry, and 
immediately Homer was transformed from one 
man into a series of men, and the Iliad and 
Odyssey were declared to be the work of many 
different minds, and the growth of several 
ages. Arnold, in England, followed in the 
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path with Latin history, and Grote with Gre- 
cian ; the latter, without doubt, using his great 
master's principles with more prudence and 
cautiou, so that, notwithstanding, iu his work 
we have the best history of Greece yet extaut. 
From these fields, others turned into biblical 
criticism; and as Nicbuhr had given the world 
a history of Home in which there were no demi- 
gods, no heroes, no myths, no prodigies, — not, 
indeed, that there should be such in history ex- 
cept a3 legends and the early poetry of history, 
— and every thing was resolved to its purely 
historic value, so a Strauss gives us a life of 
Christ, from which all that is miraculous and 
supranatural is pruned away, aud nothing per- 
mitted to rcmaiii as actual truth but what is 
rational, comprehensible, and explicable by the 
generation of to-day, upon natural and well- 
known principles ! The multitude which has 
thronged in this direction in Europe, and, in- 
deed, in America, is great. Every part of 
Scripture they have seized and subjected to 
their unsparing and purblind anatomy; and 
now, at their hands, if we will believe it, there 
remains as veritable but a shred of the volume 
our fathers loved so well, and reverenced as the 
word of God. They have put it into their 
new machine of criticism, their quartz-crusher, 
and the portion which has come forth as a res- 
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iduc of the pure gold of history and divine 
truth is pitiably small. You have all, doubt- 
less, heard of one of these men, who, a mission- 
ary in the wilds of Africa, has been turning 
the crank of his mill upon the books of Moses. 
I refer to Bishop Colenso, who is just now 
enjoying his day of notoriety. He, and such 
like, have put the narrative of the Creation, the 
account of the Fall, the story of the Flood, the 
destruction of Sodom, the exodus from Egypt, 
the staying of the sun and moon at the com- 
mand of Joshua, &c, to the test of their trial, 
and lo ! they vanish into the thin air of legend 
and myth. 

One remarkable fact about this test of rational- 
ism is, that in the hands of the different members 
of its party it yields different results. Applied 
to Bible history, it proves a very thorough sol- 
vent, and washes away a vast deal that is un- 
sound and impure. But applied, at the hands 
of a Lepsius and a Bunsen, to the merest frag- 
ments of a fabling Egyptian Manetho, and the 
guesses of hieroglyphic readers from monumen- 
tal records, and these start up at once into all 
the magnitude and vigor of genuine history ! 

So far as the account of the creation is con- 
cerned, inspiration has found a new champion 
in the science of Geology, and, as we have 
seen, the Bible begins at least as the word of 
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God. The first chapter of Genesis is uot only 
veritable history, but must have been derived 
from the direct revelation of God. 

"We turn to-night to the story of the Deluge ; 
and I think it will as clearly appear, as in the 
case of the account of the ereation, that it is 
not a mere myth and poetical legend of early 
Hebrew history, but a part of the genuine his- 
tory of the world. 

The event is related in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth ehaptera of Genesis. Let me say, 
ut the outset, that there are two things for 
which I am not going to contend. First, that 
the deluge was universal, in the sense in which 
we now should understand that term. Second, 
that pairs of all the different kinds of animals, 
birds, insects, and reptiles, in the whole world, 
were gathered into the ark. 

One acknowledged and undeniable law for 
the interpretation of the Bible, as of any other 
ancient writing, or any book whatever, is, that 
the language of any part, and of the whole, bo 
received and understood in the sense in which 
it was used, or with the same extent of mean- 
itiir. and that only, which it must then have 
necessarily had. This is too evident to need 
farther proof. It is only by this rule that, we 
can properly interpret the language of our 
Saviour and his apostles, and evolve their teach- 
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ings, as well as the poetry of Homer, the his- 
tory of Herodotus, and the philosophy of 
Pluto. When, then, we find in this ancient 
account of the deluge the assertion that "the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; 
and all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered, . . • and all flesh 
died that moved upon- the earth, both of fowl, 
and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth, aud 
every man ; all in whose nostrils was the breath 
of life, of all that was in the dry land, died ; " 
the question arises, What really did this general 
and inclusive language mean with those who 
used it ? It is not for us to ask what it would 
mean now, but what did it mean then? And 
no one, probably, will dispute but that the ex- 
pressions "the whole earth," "all under the 
heaven," " all the living creatures in the earth," 
meant the whole earth as then known, and all 
under the heaven as then conceived and thought 
to be the whole heaven, and all the living crea- 
tures that lived in that known world. We very 
well know that the world, as now known, was 
not the world of the ancients ; that their whole 
earth under the heavens was that portion of the 
world then inhabited ; that in their minds it was 
a flat surface, of small extent in comparison 
with its real magnitude, surrounded at its edge 
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with a mingled impassable region of sky and 
ocean. And there is no difficulty in under- 
standing that the Holy Spirit, in inspiring the 
writers of those days, either direetly, or in the 
way of superintendence, would leave them un- 
trammelled in the use of their own language, 
with all its figures and idioms, provided only 
that it conveyed the absolute truth to the mind 
at that time. When, therefore, we find such 
general expressions as these, we are to under- 
stand them as meaning their "whole world," 
&c., not ours. We should understand them as 
we know they must have understood them, with 
the limitations to their knowledge, unless we 
have reason to the contrary, as in the case of 
promises and prophecies, which were intended 
to mean more than was understood by those to 
whom they were first delivered, and the people 
of their times. There are many instances in 
Which we are shown at once that these general 
absolute expressions are to be received in their 
limited sense. For example, it is said (Deut. 
ii. 25) that the fear of Israel should be put upon 
the nations under the whole heaven. So it is said 
that all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to 
buy corn (Gen. xli. 57) ; that the Queen of 
ShelM came to hear the wisdom of Solomon 
rum the uttermost parts of the earth (Matt. 
, 42) ; that on the day of Pentecost there 
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were Jews assembled at Jerusalem out of every 
nation under heaven (Acts ii. 5) ; and that the 
gospel was preached to every creature under 
heaven (Col. i. 23). Nothing is more obvious 
than that these expressions are not to be under- 
stood literally as we should understand them 
now, but as they were understood when used. 
Of course the Bible language had to be that 
which was used, and would be understood at the 
time its various parts were written, else it 
would not be the truth to the people of that 
time. Where the Queen of Sheba lived, was 
the uttermost parts of the earth in the mind 
of the Jew at the time of our Lord, though it 
would not be now to us. The fear of Israel, 
we know, was put upon all the surrounding 
nations, and we have no reason for supposing 
upon any others ; upon those people, for in- 
stance, who might then be inhabiting this un- 
known continent. They were all the nations 
under the whole heaven to the Jews. When 
this language was used to the Jews, it conveyed 
a precise idea to them, and the truth. We 
could not expect it to be taken into account 
what that phraseology might mean ages after- 
ward, and in different tongues and climes. 

When, then, it is said in the account of the 
dehiffe that " all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered, . . . and all 
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flesh died ... all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of life, of all that was iii the dry land, 
died," I do not feel myself bound to think that 
the whole heaven, as we should understand the 
phrase, was meant, nor all flesh. I am satisfied 
that it may, and beyond all question does, 
mean that portion of the earth then known and 
inhabited. The human population of the earth 
had not then become very great, nor, in any 
probability, very extended. We have no reason 
to suppose that it had spread very far in any 
direction from the primal centre of creation. 
What reason, then, for an absolutely universal 
deluge? The demands of the case are met, if 
we understand only the populated region of the 
earth, — what was then the world to man, — to 
have been subject to the flood. 

Taking this view with regard to the extent of 
the deluge, of course there is no reason for 
supposing that pairs of absolutely all kinds of 
living creatures should be preserved in the ark. 
With the progress of knowledge, we have come 
now to know that the different kinds and species 
of animals, birds, insects, and reptiles, of those 
classes which would have been destroyed by 
the flood, are very many. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his time, found it easy to show that the ark 
could accommodate pairs of all kinds of crea- 
tures, because there were but about ninety dif- 
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ferent kinds then known. In the time of Buf- 
fon, the number had doubled. In 1856, the 
latest authority I have at hand, the number of 
species of known animals had become one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-eight ; of birds, 
six thousand two hundred and sixty-six; of 
reptiles, six hundred and forty-two ; in all, 
eight thousand five hundred and sixty-six. In- 
sects we leave out of account. Passing by the 
difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of hav- 
ing creatures gathered from every part of the 
earth, from different climates, and widely sep- 
arated regions, — as would necessarily be the 
case if some of all kinds were to be preserved,* 
— we should find it sufficiently difficult to pro- 
vide for them in the ark. 

But if only that portion of the world inhab- 
ited by man was subjected to the catastrophe, 
why save any of the animals, and especially 
why save the birds, in the ark ? Why not leave 
the region to be populated again with these 
creatures from the surrounding regions ? First, 
for the convenience and comfort of man. The 
useful animals might be very long in distribu- 
ting themselves, by the laws of natural multipli- 
cation, over the depopulated country. It would 

* For example, the polar bear, the sloth of South Amer- 
ica, and the kangaroo of Australia, each of which is peculiar 
to its country. 
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be the shortest and easiest method of providing 
for the wants of the human family, even if it 
were not a necessity. But there was a neces- 
sity. It is now well understood, in natural 
science, that life exists by centres. For exam- 
ple, the rhinoceros has a central locality, from 
which it spreads to only a certain limit. So 
with birds, iishes, and vegetation. Naturalists 
call these central localities centres of distribu- 
tion, "We now know," says Hugh Miller, 
" that every great continent has its own peculiar 
fauna ('fauna' includes all kinds of animal 
life) ; that the original centres of distribution 
must have been not one, but many ; further, 
that the areas or circles around these centres 
must have been occupied by their pristine 
animals in ages long anterior to that of the 
Noaehian deluge." This being the case, it is 
easy to see that the fauna of any large district 
of the earth being destroyed, it would be im- 
possible to replace it wholly unless by new 
creation. What was required, then, was that 
the fauua of that region only affected by the 
deluge, should be preserved ; and for this we 
can readily conceive that the ark, whoso di- 
mensions, at the least calculation, gave it a 
capacity of stowage equal to that of eighteen 
ships of the line of twenty-two hundred tons 
each, might have been sufficient. All the 
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animals, birds, insects, and reptiles referred to, 
unquestionably, were those of that region, 
which was all the world under the whole heaven 
to the men of that day, and those animals, &c, 
were all the living creatures of the world. 

We come now to the fact of a deluge. The 
question is, w Is the deluge a truth of history ?" 
We believe and assert that it is. What are our 
reasons ? 

I. The strong probability which arises from 
the fact of its place and relations in this ancient 
record, which has been proved, in part, to be 
inspired, and which we believe to be inspired in 
the whole. If it is inspired in the whole, of 
course the story of the deluge is a historic fact. 
Inspiration is history, or truth, upon divine 
authority. But the question of inspiration we 
are waiving for the time being, except so far as 
we prove it for ourselves. 

This account, then, has a place in an ancient 
record, which forms a part of the most ancient 
history we have. There are no other writings 
so old as the book of Genesis, and after it, the 
remaining books of Moses, unless it be the 
book of Job. There is no other than this 
Hebrew hand which carries back the torch of 
history so far, and throws so certain light. 
This is the only history we have throwing any 
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light upon the origin and distribution of the 
races and early nations. Scientific research 
starts from it, and it is a fact of no little impor- 
tance in our argument that it always returns to 
it and confirms it. We have yet to learn that 
scientific research, in tracing hack the pedigree 
of races, and following the currents of migra- 
tion and distribution, has been able to correct 
the statements which are made in this ancient 
record in any respect. 

Furthermore, as the line of this history 
comes down toward modern times, where the 
parallel lines of other history come into exists 
ence, it is only confirmed more and more as a 
truthful, historic record. In its sphere, as a 
history, there is none so perfect and reliable. 
A strong probability, therefore, is created in 
its favor. If it is proved sterling history in 
diflVreut parts, the probability is that it is so in 
the whole. It is positive evidence alone which 
can turn the scale to the contrary. 

Add at this point, now, the fact that the first 
chapter of this book is proved to be inspired, 
what is the probability with regard to the rest? 
Is it probable that the Holy Spirit would 
authenticate the beginning of a continuous 
-book, and not the whole? Or, at least, would 
not a writer, of such character as to be ehoj 
for the inspiration of u part of his work, be 
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one who would relate only historic truth in the 
remainder? Does not the direct inspiration of 
the part show a divine authentication of the 
whole ? It is most reasonable so to believe. 

II. It has a place in the history of the world, 
aside from sacred Scripture. 

No written, authentic, contemporaneous his- 
tory, as has just been said, in any nation, goes 
back so far. Nevertheless, * the fact of a del- 
uge which once destroyed the whole race, with 
the exception of a few individuals, is one of the 
best proved events in all past history. It is 
sustained by an array of evidence as strong as 
is possible in regard to an event which lies so 
far back of all written memorials — more im- 
pressive, indeed, than mere documents could 
furnish. It has been branded into the memory 
of the nations, and has come down from time 
immemorial, in all parts of the globe." * Go 
wherever you will, over all the earth, among 
whatever nations, and you find, in some form, 
traces of this event in legend, or tradition, or 
in monumental history. The student of the 
ancient languages finds it among the myths and 
legends of early Greek and Roman history. 
Oriental scholars and travellers have found it 
everywhere among the Asiatic nations, from 

* Professor Bartlett, Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1863. 
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the Red Sea through Persia, India, China, and 
northerly to the Frozen Ocean. Humboldt found 
it among the Orinoco Indians, the primitive 
Brazilians, and Peruvians. It also existed 
among the Islanders of the South Seas, and the 
Indians of Terra Firma and North America. 
Its record exists on the rudely sculptured mon- 
uments of a lost race in Mexico, and in the 
sacred book of the Parsees and the Scandina- 
vian Edda. Hamilton Smith, an English writer 
upon the natural history of man, says that 
" diluvian records abound with all the Cauca- 
sian and cognate races." There are probably, 
he says, more than one hundred fabulous 
legends, religious and mythical, where the 
patriarch and his family are designated under 
different names, circumstances, and localities. 

I will relate, as examples, two or three of 
these traditions. 

Humboldt, among the Orinoco Indians, found 
it in the following form : " The belief in a 
great deluge," he says, "is not confined to one 
nation singly — the Tamanaes : it makes part 
of a system of historical tradition, of which we 
find scattered notions among the Maypures of 
the great cataracts; among the Indians of the 
Rio Erevato, which runs into the Caura ; and 
among almost all the tribes of the Upper Ori- 
noco. When the Tamanaes are asked how the 
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human race survived this great deluge, — the 
age of water of the Mexicans, — they say, a 
man and woman saved themselves on a high 
mountain called Tamanacu, situated on the 
banks of the Asiveru, and casting behind them 
over their heads the fruits of the Mauritia palm- 
tree, they saw the seeds contained in these 
fruits produce men and women, who repeopled 
the earth." Humboldt remarks here the like- 
ness which all, who have read Grecian mythol- 
ogy, must observe between this and the Grecian 
story. He says, w Thus we find in all simplicity, 
among nations in a savage state, a tradition 
which the Greeks embellished with all the 
charms of the imagination." The Grecian story 
was this : The world being very wicked, was 
doomed by the gods to destruction. For this 
purpose there was a mighty eruption of water 
from the earth, attended with heavy showers 
from above. Deucalion and his wife alone were 
preserved, and that on account of their piety. 
They were saved in a great ark, which Deucalion 
had built. There followed him into this ark 
animals of every species, by pairs, — boars, 
lions, horses, serpents, — whatever lived upon 
the face of the earth ; " all of which he received 
into the ark, and experienced no evil from 
them." This is Lucian's account, Plutarch 
adds, that " Deucalion, as his voyage was draw- 
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iug to a close, sent out a dove, which coming in 
a short time buck to him, indicated that the 
waters still covered the earth ; but which, on a 
second occasion, failed to return, or, as some 
say, returned to him with mud-stained feet, 
and thus indicated the abatement of the flood." 
The end of the story is, that Deucalion and his 
wife, after going forth from the ark, consulted 
the oracle to learn how the earth was to be re- 
peopled. In accordance with the command of 
the oracle, they threw stones over their heads 
behind them, and those which Deucalion threw 
became men, those which his wife threw, 
women. In this latter part, you perceive, ia 
the striking resemblance of the Orinoco tradi- 
tion. 

Among the North American Indians the tra- 
ditiou is, that "the father of all their tribes 
being warned, in a dream, that the flood was 
coming, built a raft, on which he preserved his 
family, and pairs of all the animals, and which 
drifted about for many months, until at length 
a new earth was made for their reception by 
the mighty man above/' In the Scandinavian 
Edda it takes a curious form. " On the death 
of the great giant Ymir, whose flesh and bones 
form the rocks and soils of the earth, and who 
i slain by the early gods, his blood, which 
now constitutes the ocean, rushed so copiously 
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out of his wounds, that all the old race of the 
lesser giauts, his offspring, were drowned in 
the flood which it occasioned, save one, and lie, 
by escaping on board his bark, with his wife, 
outlived the deluge." The Hindu tradition, as 
brought to light by the researches of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, is the only one I will add. The 
holy Satyavrata was a maritime prince. One 
day he was visited by the god Vishnu, and 
informed that "in seven days, all creatures 
who had offended him, the god, should be de- 
stroyed by a deluge ; but Satyavrata should 
be preserved in a vessel miraculously formed. 
He was therefore to take all kinds of medicinal 
herbs and esculent grain for food, and together 
with? the seven holy men, their wives, and pairs 
of all animals, enter the ark without fear. 
After seven days, during which Satyavrata had 
conformed in all respects to the instructions 
given him, the ocean began to overflow the 
coasts, and the earth to be flooded by constant 
rains, when a large vessel was seen coming, 
floating shorewards on the rising waters, which 
the prince and the seven nishis entered, with 
their wives, all laden with plants and grain, 
and accompanied by the animals." 

Thus we see how the story has its place in 
the early traditional history of every people. 
How can we possibly deny a foundation in fact 
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for such a general tradition ? What eke can 
possibly be its source ? How else can we ac- 
count for it than by admitting that it took 
place, and supposing that every branch of the 
human family, as it moved away from the cen- 
tre* of distribution after the event, bore away 
the remembrance of it, and its history pre- 
served in .tradition? To account for an ex- 
isting fact in the historical world, we must 
admit the historical verity of the Noachiau 
deluge. And tho facts which have been con- 
sidered we regard as establishing the historical 
verity of the deluge beyond question. 

There are yet, however, two objections, or 
difficulties, perhaps, which need to be con- 
sidered. 

First. The geological difficulties. It will 
be said by some that geology yields us no 
proofs of such a deluge, — that the general 
regularity of geological changes conflicts with 
the idea of such a sudden and ruinous catas- 
trophe. An old objection, under this head, 
used to be, that it was impossible that all the 
mountains of the earth should be covered so 
that tho highest peak should be fifteen cubits, 
or twenty-two and one half feet, under water. 
There was no way conceivable in which all the 
water of the oceans even could be made to do 
it. But when this objection was urged, the 
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fact of geology, that all the land surface of the 
globe is subject to elevations and depressions 
from internal force, had not become familiar, 
if at all known. Geology and revelation con- 
cur in making the land surface once wholly 
under water. When the fiat went forth, w Let 
dry land appear," the continents and islands 
slowly upheaved from their watery bed, and 
for the first time diversified the surface of the 
globe with mountain, hill, and valley. Evi- 
dently, if the Maker of the earth saw fit to 
cause the waters, to prevail again, as at first, 
he could easily do so. It is but to let the con- 
tinents and islands sink to their pristine place. 
Or, let what are now the ocean beds be but 
partially elevated, and the continents would 
consequently sink, and the ocean waters regain 
possession of the whole surface. 

This objection, too, was made against a uni- 
versal deluge. It could not be raised against 
a limited one — such as we have seen the 
necessities, only, of the case demand. The 
other geological difficulties are really no diffi- 
culties. Let it be admitted that geology 
affords no proofs of a deluge as yet. That is 
not decisive evidence to the contrary. No 
traces, possibly, were left which could be rec- 
ognized. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
distinguish them from the marks of other dilu- 
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vial action. Put the spade or the pick into the 
ground any where, — dig hut a well or a reser- 
voir, — and you have diluvial marks in abun- 
dance. How can you assign to them their 
particular and respective causes ? You can 
sometimes say that there have heen two or 
three different actions of water, and perhaps at 
separate times ; but you cannot say that any 
one of them hud any thing to do with the del- 
, or that it had not. There aro certainly 
marks of a great diluvial catastrophe, which 
occurred since the earth was abundantly inhab- 
ited both by man and animals, in the caves and 
ancient river beds of Europe, as we have seen 
in the lecture upon the Antiquity of the Race. 
But whether there are traces of the Noachian 
deluge or not, it is impossible to say. 

As to the assertion that the general reg- 
ularity of geologic changes conflicts with the 
idea of such a catastrophe, it is sufficient to 
Bay that it is founded upon a limited geological 
acquaintance. It is not the fact. The testi- 
mony of geology is, that the elevation of the 
continents above the oceans was a uniform 
upward motion to a certain point, and there 
remaining fixed. It was an oscillating motion. 
Parts rose and sank again. A region once 
elevated would subside. Perhaps it would 
remain elevated long enough to be covered 
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with vegetation, even large trees. The Isle of 
Portland, England, whence the famous Port- 
land stone comes, shows a series of such eleva- 
tions and subsidences.* The indications from 
geology are, that volcanic disturbances were 
great and widespread in the earlier history of 
the globe, and have only been growing less and 
less in time. The Mosaic deluge may have 
only been the last of importance in the series. 
Hamilton Smith, in his Natural History of 
Man, already referred to, remarks : "The pres- 
ent superficial character of the earth may be a 
result of the combined action of sudden, vio- 
lent disruptions, and long durations of gradual 
disintegrations. . . . Taking the newer pli- 
ocene, or second tertiary age, to be coincident 
with the mighty changes of sea and shore, 
when volcanic disturbances were still in active 
operation, and that convulsive state which sub- 
sequent catastrophes and the succession of ages 
have as yet only reduced in number and mod- 
erated in force, when first a congenial atmos- 
phere had begun to prevail, we have an epoch 
which would include the Mosaic deluge, and 
terminate with that greatest of all recorded 
destructions ; one, moreover, supported by 
innumerable historical confirmations." (p. 24.) 
In another connection, he remarks, w Whether 

* So the valley of the Mississippi, near Vicksburg. 
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such an existence (of the race) dates so far 
back as six thousand years, or seven thousand 
three hundred and twenty-two, ... is not a 
question, of importance ; since between the 
dates of man's creation and the present, there 
is abundant proof, not only of one general 
diluvian catastrophe, but also of many others, 
■e or less important; and these alone, in a 
great measure, are sufficient cause for the dis- 
persion of man to all the points of the earth 
where he is found to reside, and in many places 
where the marks of his presence evidently date 
back to a very remote period." (p. 112.) The 
testimony is, that whole regions have been 
submerged on the south and east of Asia, par- 
ticularly between the coasts of Malabar and 
Ceylon ; and vast provinces have disappeared 
in the Chinese and Japan seas." So late as 
within the last twenty years a deluge took 
ilace in the maritime provinces of the Yellow 
iea, the waters apparently rising in the Gulf 
of l'cchelee, occasioning tho destruction of 
several hundred thousand! human lives, Innu- 
merable cattle, the loss of all the houses and 
provisions, and the total ruin of above sixteen 
millions of the population, who were driven 
to seek shelter and food in the upland prov- 
inces. \ 

• Smith, p. 27. t Ibid., p. U. 
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The geological aspect of the question is 
therefore in favor instead of against. Indeed, 
according to Hamilton Smith again, a diluvian 
convulsion, evidently occurring during the 
present zoology, passed over Western Asia, 
from south to north, affecting the Arctic coast, 
snapping a portion of the cardinating ridge, 
and causing the surface of the earth to sink 
below the level of any known dry land, ex- 
cepting the basin of the Dead Sea. Thus the 
Caspian formed an abyss ; the Aral Lake, and 
farther west, perhaps the Black Sea, shared 
the same convulsion.* 

Upon the appearances of this remarkable 
region Hugh Miller formed his theory of the 
Mosaic deluge. It is as follows, gathered from 
his volume entitled, "The Testimony of the 
Rocks ; " and I present it as deserving general 
attention, and, to my own mind, as completely 
satisfactory, in the present state both of biblical 
criticism and geological science. 

Lying north of the Indian Ocean, opening 
south upon the Arabian Sea, and north-west at 
the Gulf of Finland and White Sea, is this 
large region in Europe and Asia ; and, nearly 
equal to all Europe in area, it is a cavity upon 
the surface of the globe. Its rivers — the 
Volga, Oural, Kour, and Amoo are its largest 

* Smith, p. 28. 
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— do not ton outward to the ocean, but in- 
wards, emptying into the inland Caspian and 
Aral seas, or losing themselves, in the eastern 
part of the tract, in the lakes of a rainless dis- 
trict. Many parts of this region are under the 
level of the ocean. The surface of the Caspian 
is eighty-three feet below the Black Sea, and 
some of the great steppes are about thirty feet 
below. This is the same region, you will bear 
in mind, to which Hamilton Smith refers, and 
includes the great recognized centre of the 
human family. Now, how easy it is to sec, as 
Hugh Miller points out, that in a volcanic con- 
vulsion a communication might be opened with 
the ocean, either at the Gulf of Finland or at 
the Black Sea, or both, and thus the fountains 
of the great deep be actually broken up. Such 
a convulsion would naturally be accompanied 
with violent storms of rain. Suppose this area 
to have been depressed gradually for forty 
days. That would be at the rate of about four 
hundred feet per diem, a rate not twico greater 
than that at which the tide rises at the Straits 
of Magellan, and which would have rendered 
itself apparent a3 but a persistent inward 
flowing of the sea. At the end of the fortieth 
day, the centre of this district would be sunk 
sixteen thousand feet, — a depth suiEciently 
profound to bury the loftiest mountains of the 
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district, and yet having a gradient declination 
of but sixteen feet to the mile, the contour of 
its hills and plains would remain apparently 
what they had before been, — the doomed in- 
habitants would see but the water rising along 
the mountain sides, and one refuge after an- 
other swept away, till the last witness of the 
scene would have perished, and the last hilltop 
would have disappeared. 

Thus it might have been. While yet the 
whole race, though some millions in number, 
were contained in that central region, if their 
Creator, for reasons, saw fit to destroy them at 
once in this manner, it could have been done, 
and by means which geologists would not call 
at all miraculous. And it would have been to 
the race, and to the fauna of that region, a 
universal deluge. And there are some evi- 
dences in geology, as we have seen, that there 
was once such a catastrophe. 

The remaining difficulty — and with it I 
conclude — is, the improbability that God 
would do such a thing. It is objected that the 
great and omnipotent God, possessed of the 
dignity of the supreme control and majesty of 
the universe, and being at the same time an 
infinitely merciful and forbearing Father to all 
his creatures, would not be likely to destroy 
them in this maimer, whatever their wicked- 
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ness. To represent that God sent a flood to 
sweep away men, women, and children, — a 
whole race ; and animals, birds, insects, and 
reptiles, — the innocent and helpless with the 
guilty, in wrathful punishment; and when he, 
with his foreknowledge, must know that as 
soon again as the earth was rcpeopled from 
those who were spared, just and righteous as 
they might be, it would be filled with like 
heaven-crying iniquity, — is to impeach the 
divine goodness, detract from the dignity of 
divine character, represent God as actuated by 
unworthy motives, and charge him with weak- 
ness and folly. 

I answer, we are little competent to sit in 
judgment upon divine acts. Especially to 
judge thus of the divine hand in the condign 
punishment of the antediluvians by a flood, is 
to judge of an act from a human standpoint, 
at a very great distance in time and in moral 
regard. "We do not, we cannot know, so as to 
judge, the reasons which existed, and which 
the divine mind saw. We cannot climb to 
the high point whence God looked upon the 
world and its wants, what it needed then, what 
was right and fitting treatment, aud what was 
needed for it with reference to the ages to 
come. There are many things now, which, in 
the best exercise of our ability, we should say 
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God would not be likely to do. We should 
have said that God, being such as he is, would 
not have been likely to make man at all with 
the liability to sin, much more with the cer- 
tainty of becomiug what we see the race to-day. 
We should say that God would not have been 
likely to permit wars, and thus for portions of 
the human race to sweep away one another, as 
they so often have, in deluges of blood. We 
should say that he would not be likely to per- 
mit pestilences and plagues, terrible accidents, 
famines, persecutions, the sufferings of pov- 
erty, innocence, and the like. In 1421 a 
great submersion of land occurred in Holland, 
when the waters of the Meuse and Waal sud- 
denly overwhelmed seventy-two villages, and 
one hundred thousand human beings were lost. 
The whole region is now a huge waste of bog, 
overgrown with reeds. God permitted that. 
In 16G5 the plague visited the city of London. 
In one week it swept away ten thousand vic- 
tims, and, during its prevalence, more than one 
hundred thousand. The great city, for that 
time, was made a city of terrors. At first the 
inhabitants began to disperse. But soon the 
people of the surrounding country, in self- 
defence, met them in the ways and beat them 
back. All business was stopped. Fires were 
built in the streets, and kept burning, for dis- 
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infection. Red crosses were painted on the 
doors of the houses infected, with the words 
above them, "Lord, have mercy on us!" 
People avoided each other in the street, and 
no wheels, for weeks and months, rattled over 
the pavements, save those of the dead-carts, 
which went around by night, once in twenty- 
four hours, accompanied by flaming torches 
and a tinkling bell, to receive the dead. No 
friends were permitted to follow their dead to 
the last resting-place, and no burial service was 
allowed. God permitted that. In his prov- 
idence, he was its efficient worker. Here, two 
or three years ago, a Pemberton Mill fell to 
the ground, overwhelming scores of persons in 
its ruins, and, before a, tithe of the half-crushed 
bodies could be extricated, the ruins caught 
tire, and, as if it were not enough to bo help- 
lessly crushed and mangled, it was added to 
the agonies of some to be burned to death I 
A few years ago too, in midwinter, fearfully 
cold, so that all our shore waa transformed 1 
from rocks and beaches into bowlders, crags, 
and cliffs of ice, in the midst of a blinding 
snow storm, a bark, pursuing her homeward 
voyage, struck on yonder rocks, and in a few 
moments — no eye but God's looking on — 
was ground to pieces, and every soul on board 
was floating, a lifeless corpse, on the sea ! 
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What shall we say of these things — of the 
vast catalogue that we could not name if we 
were to spend a whole lifetime? Should we 
say that God would be likely to permit them? 
But he does ; and therefore there are wise and 
good reasons, consistent with his justice and 
benevolence. We cannot doubt that, although 
we are not able to comprehend and explain it. 
We cannot, therefore, say that God would not 
be likely to have done what is recorded as an 
act of his judgment upon the ancient world. 
Indeed, we cannot but say with Hugh Miller, 
that the deluge may have been as much an act 
of mercy to the race as of judgment. "Even 
in our own times, as happened in New Zealand 
during the present century, and in Tahiti about 
the close of the last, tribes restricted to one 
tract of country, when seized by the madness 
of conquest, have narrowly escaped extermi- 
nation. We know that, in some instances, 
better have been destroyed by worse races; 
that the more refined have at times yielded to 
the more barbarous, — yielded so entirely, that 
all that survived of vast populations, and a 
comparatively high civilization, have been 
broken temples, and great burial mounds locked 
tip in the solitudes of deep forests ; and fur- 
ther, that whole peoples, exhausted by their 
vices, have sunk into such a state of depres- 
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sion and decline, that, unable any longer to 
supply the inevitable waste of nature, they 
have dropped into extinction. And such may 
have been the condition of the human race 
during that period of portentous evil and vio- 
lence which preceded the deluge." 

Our only question is, Is it a fact? And that, 
I think, is abundantly proved by what we have 
seen. And being a fact, we find in the narra- 
tive of it in the Mosaic record only another 
evidence to the truthful and historical character 
of that record. And, from what we have now 
seen with reference to this account and the 
account of the creation, we may well rejoice in 
all the work which science and criticism are 



accomplishing. They will only exhibit more 
and more the foundations of God's word, and 
show that they are set everlastingly in the 
truth. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT, AND THEIR TES- 
TIMONY TO THE TRUTH. 

I propose to speak to-night of that won- 
derful land whose history runs back to a 
period contemporaneous with the earliest his- 
torical notices we have of any land upon the 
globe, and from whose soil sprang the arts of 
civilization of Greece and of Home ; and of 
its monuments, which to-day have a hoary 
antiquity, in the presence of which Athenian 
Acropolis and Roman Coliseum become things 
of yesterday. Upon the banks of the Nile 
we may behold magnificent piles of architec- 
ture, not yet prostrated by the rude changes of 
war and revolution which have swept over the 
land, nor consumed by the tooth of time, once 
looked upon by Abraham, and seen as familiar 
objects by Joseph and Moses. Those wonders 
of the world, the pyramids of Ghizeh, upon 
the western bank of the river, a little above 
Cairo, date about twenty-three hundred years 
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before Christ, or more than four thousand years 
ago, and more than one thousand years before 
the Trojan war ; and the splendid ruins of 
Thebes, known as the temples and colonnades 
of Luxor and Karnac, were already ruins, very 
niuch as they now are, when infant Rome had 
just begun to nourish her giant power upon 
the seven eternal hills. Our own national his- 
tory wears not yet the age of a century upon 
its brow, and our whole history, national anH 
colonial, has arrived at an ago only a little 
more than two centuries. The history of 
England, from the time of William the Con- 
queror, is just eight hundred years old. But 
the Egypt, the monuments of whose unrivalled 
grandeur bestud the banks of the Xile to-day, 
had existed, and enacted a history of more 
than a thousand years, before even ancient 
Greece had prepared for a single page. 

What her wealth, and art, and civilization 
were, we may gather from her monuments 
to-day remaining. All the wealth and gran- 
deur of any of the modern nations have not 
erected piles of architecture which, were ruin 
to sweep over those nations to-day, would, a 
hundred years from now, tell a story of the 
tithe of wealth and power those monuments of 
Egypt declare to have existed more than three 
7 
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and four thousand years ago.* The massive- 
ness of architecture tells of mechanical powers 
and instruments, of the use of which we have 
no knowledge or conception. In front of the 
Memnonium — a temple at Thebes — lies pros- 
trate the statue of King Kameses, "the most 
stupendous statue ever reared in the world." 
Originally, it is said to have been seventy-five 
feet high, and twenty-three across the shoul- 
ders. It was hewn from one solid piece of 
granite, weighing upwards of eight hundred 
tons, and transported, by some means unknown 
to modern mechanical art, more than one hun- 
dred miles from the quarry. 

We might be inclined to think that the art 
of Egypt was rude. Perhaps, upon a slight 
acquaintance, we should characterize it as hav- 
ing the massiveness of grandeur, but lacking the 
grace of beauty. But travellers tell us that, 
w Kude, stiff, and even grotesque as many of the 

* " As I gazed upon these ruins (Karnac and Luxor) of 
forty centuries, and imagined the Thebes that then was, New 
York dwindled into an infant in the lap of a giant. Yes, 
proud upstart of this nineteenth century, the so-called Empire 
City, commercial emporium of the West, great metropolis of 
the New World, if thy rivers should sweep over thee and bury 
thee a while, not all the stone of the Croton Reservoir, and the 
City Hall, and the Astor House, and of a hundred churches, 
forsooth, would make one pile like Karnac ; nor could any of 
these furnish a single stone for the lintels of its gates." — J. P. 
Thompson, D. £>., Egypt, Past and Present, p. 149. 
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old Egyptian monuments appear, because of 
the religious and conventional forms to which 
the artists were obliged to adhere, there are 
yet traces of the grand and the beautiful, of a 
a and severe simplicity, and of a refined 
and delicate taste worthy of the (esthetic 
atmosphere of Greece. 'The vases of the 
Egyptians frequently bear so strong a resem- 
blance to those of Greece , that we might feel 
isposed to consider them borrowed from 
Greek models, did not their known antiquity 
forbid such a conclusion ; and many have mis- 
taken the ornamental devices attached to them, 
and to other fancy works of Egyptian art, for 
the productions of Greek sculptors."" Greek 
artists, we are told, went to Egypt to study, as 
modern artists now go to Italy ; and in the 
same way, those who afterwards became the 
mous poets, historians, and philosophers of 
Greece, went to Egypt for travel and study, 
iome of them residing for years in the univer- 
sities under the care of the priests, just as 
many now go from us to travel and study in 
Europe. 

This is the Egypt whose fate it has been to 
wait till the nineteenth century of the Christian 
% to find interpreters and readers of her own 
recorded history. 

• Dr. Thompson, p. 286. 
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The monuments of Egypt have been a won- 
der of the world, not only as magnificent 
remains of departed grandeur, but because 
they have borne upon their sides and in their 
recesses the evident signs of an historical or 
other record. There were carved pictures, and 
ever-recurring forms of animals, birds, instru- 
ments, and material things, in such relation as 
to convince every observer that they were the 
fopms of a sign language. Indeed, from no- 
tices in the Greek historians, they were known 
to be such, and were called hieroglyphics — 
sacred sculpture-writing. And thus for ages 
the civilized world have been gazing upon a 
written record, upon the sides of those obelisks, 
pillars, and temple walls, knowing it to be 
such, but unable to read a single word or in- 
terpret a single sign. The hieroglyphic tongue 
was veritably a dead language. 

But it was ordained that, in the closing year 
of the last century, the clew should be found 
which should lead to the interpretation of the 
signs, and confer the power to read the lan- 
guage, and thus make those dead, unmeaning 
inscriptions living and speaking words. In 
that year Egypt was a theatre of contest 
between England and France. The French 
troops were occupying Alexandria. An officer 
of artillery, superintending the repair of an 
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earthwork at Fort St. Julien, on the Rosette 
branch of the Nile, discovered a block of black 
sienite, bearing upon its face an inscription in 
three languages, the Greek, the demotic, or 
common language of Egypt, and the ancient 
hieroglyphic. The Greek inscription was 
found to relate to the coronation of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, in the second century before Christ, 
and the value of the stone, as possibly fur- 
nishing a clew to the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics, was at once perceived by the 
French savans who accompanied Napoleon in 
that expedition. The success of the English 
threw the stone into their hands, and it is now 
in the British Museum at London; hut its 
discovery is due to the French, and also the 
deciphering of the other inscriptions. 

This process was veiy curious — I may say 
wonderful. It was assumed, in the first place, 
that the hieroglyphic inscription was a repeti- 
tion of the other two. It was then noticed that 

hieroglyph, called a cartouch — an oblong 
enclosure, containing certain figures, being to 
its owner, perhaps, what tin escutcheon was in 
heraldry — occurred in the hieroglyphic in- 
scription as often as the name Ptolemy occurred 
the Greek. It was assumed, therefore, to 
be his name in hieroglyphs. In the saine way 
the name of Cleopatra was deciphered on an 
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obelisk brought from Philae. These two 
names contain several of the same letters — 
P., T., O., and E. Observing the hieroglyphic 
characters which appeared to have the powers 
of these letters, the nucleus of an alphabet was 
obtained, and the process of investigation being 
carried on, additions fast accrued, and the abil- 
ity was acquired of reading, with considerable 
certainty, records which have been locked up 
in silence for more than thirty centuries. 

We are not to suppose that perfect accuracy 
has been yet attained. On the other hand, 
each year is making its additions to the science 
of reading these stony pages of history. And, 
it may be added, each year likewise confirms 
the truth of the discovery. The same method 
was afterwards applied to the inscriptions dis- 
covered by Layard at Nineveh with success; 
and in the same way, records made by Neb- 
uchadnezzar six hundred years before Christ 
have been read in this nineteenth century after 
Christ. 

Every one must perceive at a glance the 
bearing which these records would be likely to 
have upon the Bible. We look at once for 
confirmations or contradictions. The Bible has 
much to do with ancient Egyptian history. 
The anient people to whom it was given, and 
whose history it is, as a peculiar people of 
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God, had much to do with Egypt. They were 
dwellers there for a period at least of two hun- 
dred and fifteen years, and a part of that time 
as slaves. They are represented as delivered 
from their slavery in a wonderful manner, and 
their exodus from the laud is represented to 
have taken place at about a certain date in the 
reign of a certain king. Their leader, too, the 
historian of their early career and the com- 
piler of their earliest records, was asserted to 
have been reared at the Egyptian court, and to 
have left fts society, rank, luxury, and pros- 
pects of ease, influence, and power, for the sake 
of his own oppressed and down-trodden people. 
We are led to expect among them, therefore, 
traces of Egyptian habits, maimers, and cus- 
toms — some of the relics of Egyptian resi- 
dence and life ; and, in the hieroglyphic records, 
either confirmations or contradictions of these 
accounts in the Hebrew history. 

The first point of bearing, then, in these 
discoveries, is upon the question of chronology. 

The French savans, being of the Voltairean 
school, were ready to seize at once upon any 
and every thing which would aid in breaking 
down the authority of the Bible, and loudly 
proclaim it. Accordingly, to every ancient 
remain they were inclined to attribute a very 
antiquity. They were disposed to see 
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every where inconsistencies with the Bible, and 
marks of contradiction to it. In the last lec- 
ture, I alluded to the temple of Denderah. 
Denderah is a little village far up the Nile, 
nearly up to Thebes. Its temple is a well- 
preserved edifice, and a fine specimen of Egyp- 
tian architegture. Before the interpretation of 
the hieroglyphics was discovered, the astronom- 
ical figures — in particular, a zodiac — painted 
upon its ceiling, were thought to indicate a 
very great antiquity. The zodiac represented 
a position of the equinoctial points,- which, by 
the law of the precession of the equinoxes, 
could only have existed tens of thousands of 
years ago. Immediately the savans raised a 
shout of triumph. "Where, now, is the 
Bible?" they asked. "Your pretended in- 
spired book makes the world but about six 
thousand years old ; and here we have ocular 
demonstration that it is at least five times as 
old ! Here is an ancient ruin, which was built 
thousands of years before the world was cre- 
ated, according to the Bible." But their jubi- 
lation proved of short continuance. When 
the hieroglyphs were interpreted, it was found 
that the temple belonged to the age of the 
Boman Caesars, the names of Trajan and Do- 
mitian being inscribed at the entrance, and the 
cartouches of Cleopatra and Csesarion, her son 
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by Julius Caesar, occurring in profusion upon 
the interior ! 

The argument against the Bible would not 
have been conclusive if the discovery of the 
true date of the temple had noHiecn made. 
It would have remained to be proved that the 
painting was genuine — made at the time it 
represented, and not a fiction of a people 
who, like the Chinese, loved to magnify their 
antiquity. 

But it is still maintained by distinguished 
Egyptologists that the discoveries in Egypt are 
evidence and proof of a much greater antiquity 
than the received chronology, derived from the 
Bible, will allow. Chevalier Bunsen, the dis- 
tinguished author of " Egypt's Place in Uni- 
versal History," makes the date of the earliest 
Egyptian king three thousand six hundred and 
forty-three years before Christ. Eepsius, an- 
other distinguished Egyptologist, makes it 
three thousand eight hundred and ninety-three 
years before Christ. Our common chronology 
makes the deluge hut two thousand threo hun- 
dred and forty-eight years before Christ, so 
that there is here, at least, a discrepancy of 
thirteen hundred or fifteen hundred years. 
The Egyptologists do not make these dates so 
ancient because they rind any certain record 
upon the monuments. The ease is this. 
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Manetho is a name familiar to students of an- 
cient history as that of an accredited historian 
of Egypt. He was an Egyptian priest, living 
about three hundred years before Christ. His 
own work is lost, and the only access modern 
scholars have to it is through extracts preserved 
in other ancient writers. By this writer, a 
period of three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five years was given to the succession of 
Egyptian kings. As this was so discrepant 
with the received authorities, and moreover 
was coupled with a fabulous chronology of the 
reigns of gods, demigods, and heroes for about 
twenty-five thousand years previous to the 
kings, his authority heretofore has been con- 
sidered of little value. The discoveries upon 
the monuments, however, have revealed lists 
of kings which correspond with the lists given 
by ManetHb. This has, of course, conferred 
upon him a degree of credibility. Bunsen and 
Lcpsius have at once accepted him as of full 
authority, and adopting his number — three 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five years — 
for the duration of the dynasties from Menes,. 
the first recorded king, have fixed their re- 
spective dates. Bunsen and Lepsius differ, as 
has been seen, in the date which they affix to 
the commencement of the Egyptian dynasties, 
although they adopted the same number from 
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jVIanetho. It is because they set the close of 
that number at different points. 

What is to be said in this state of the case? 
The monuments have brought a new authority 
into the field. Shall we forsake our old stan- 
dard, and join ourselves at once to the new? 
I>et us allow Manetho his place as a historian, 
to lie ranked with Herodotus, Livy, and other 
ancient historians, as, on the whole, a trust- 
worthy authority. Does it close the question, 
and decide it for us beyond need of further 
investigation? Certainly not. We have but 
very little of Manetho, and do not know the 
grounds upon which he based his representa- 
tions, lie may have been correct in his lists 
of the kings, but incorrect in assigning the 
length of their reigns. Indeed, other Egypt- 
o legists are decided that his chronology is 
not to be received, and tell us that their re- 
searches have revealed the fact that some of 
these reigns, which Manetho makes continuous- 
ly successive, were contemporaneous. For ex- 
ample, during the sway of the second dynasty, 
there were in different parts of Egypt four 
other dynasties holding rule at the same time. 
Both Bunsen and Lepsius admit that some of 
the dynasties must have been contemporaneous. 

By means of this discovery, these other 
Egyptologists have brought the date of Menes, 
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the first king, about one thousand years nearer 
— to two thousand seven hundred and seven- 
teen years before Christ. I refer to the labors 
of Messrs. Lane and Stuart Poole of England. 
A strong confirmation of this discovery is 
found in the fact, according to Mr. Poole, that 
it harmonizes with all the ancient Egyptian 
divisions of time, and seems to be verified by 
the consistency of its component parts. It is 
said that "he (Poole) harmonizes the lists of 
Manctho and the tablets (on the monuments), 
and reads intelligently the records of the first 
seventeen dynasties, that have hitherto given 
so much perplexity. His system tallies with 
itself and with the monuments, and synchro- 
nizes with all known data of Egyptian history. 
His readings are accepted by Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson (another authority, and earlier in the 
field than either Bunsen or Lepsius) , and his 
astronomical cycles are confirmed by the calcu- 
lations of Mr. Airy, the astronomer royal at 
Greenwich." * 

It is evident, then, that the reading of the 
hieroglyphics, and the discovery of Manetho's 
correctness in his lists, was not a finality of the 
chronological question. And it is possible that 
even now there are discoveries yet to be made 
which shall throw additional light. But the 

* Egypt, Past and Present, p. 173. 
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argument in favor of this view is so strong, iis 
to seem to me quite conclusive. 

You will perceive, however, that there is 
still a considerable discrepancy between this 
result and the demands of the biblical chronol- 
ogy, as commonly received, which makes the 
deluge to date but two thousand three hundred 
and forty-eight years before Christ'. The 
Egyptian dynasties cannot date, of course, 
beyond the flood. They must commence some 
time this side. Time must be given for the 
descendants of Noah to increase, and to have 
dispersed somewhat. What shall we say here? 

I reply, that no real difficulty is presented. 
A fixed and definite chronology, without gaps, 
is not given in the Bible previous to the time of 
Solomon. Genealogies are given with ages, 
and reigns with dates, but not without intervals 
of unknown duration, though indeed they can- 
not have been very long. The chronology of 
our Bibles, the dates of which are placed along 
the tops of the pages, is an estimated chronol- 
ogy. For the time beyond Solomon, it is the 
opinion of men. And the received chronology 
of our common English Bibles is only one 
estimate, among several, of worthy English 
scholars. The following paragraph, from the 
Article on chronology in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannia, illustrates the real state of the case. 
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"According to the Samaritan text" (of the 
Old Testament) , it says, " the dispersion took 
place about four hundred years after the deluge. 
. . . For this period, the intervals of time 
between the principal events recorded in Scrip- 
ture are seldom mentioned in the same cir- 
cumstantial manner ; and the chronologers who 
computed the succession of years had not only 
to contend with the discordant readings, but 
were often obliged to assign arbitrary values to 
the generations, or other vague terms by which 
the time is computed. From computations 
founded on such loose and uncertain data, it 
would be in vain to look for agreement: ac- 
cordingly, the results not only present great 
discrepancies, but appear to be as numerous as 
the computations. Desvignoles, in the preface 
to his Chronology of Sacred History, asserts 
that he has collected upwards of two hundred 
different calculations, the shortest of which 
reckons only three thousand four hundred and 
eighty-three years between the creation of the 
world and the commencement of the vulgar 
era, and the longest six thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four. The difference amounts 
to thirty-five centuries. . . . All that can be 
gathered from these conflicting statements 
amounts to this, that the true epoch of the crea- 
tion of the world is utterly unknown. British 
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chronologers in general prefer the computation 
of Archbishop Usher, who places the creation 
of the world, or rather of Adam, four thousand 
and four years before the vulgar era." 

Such is the real state of the case. If any 

ie wishes to test it, let him take his Bible 
and attempt to make a chronology from the 
time of the flood to the time of King Solomon. 

You hence see two things. First, that the 
opinion which has become commonly prevalent 
among Christians, that the chronology indicated 
by the dates in our English Bibles is the chro- 
nology of inspiration, is incorrect. It is only 

computed chronology, — that of Archbishop 
Usher, — and commonly received because here- 
tofore thought by scholars to lie supported by 
the best evidence. Second, that therefore any 
theory, or opinion, or so-thought result of re- 
search, inconsistent with this chronology, is 
not necessarily an attack upon inspiration. 

Bunsen makes the date of the lirst recorded 
Egyptian king three thousand six hundred and 
forty-three years before Christ. Lcpsius makes 
it three thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three ; thereby pushing back the date of Adam 
at least thirteen hundred or fifteen hundred 
years farther than our common chronology 
makes it. But I do not consider these men in 
this at all impingiug upou the divine authority 
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and authenticity of the Bible. Chevalier Bun- 
sen was a very reverent Christian man, and* 
would have been the last to weaken, in the 
smallest degree, the foundations of the Bible 
as the word of God. My only objection to his 
view, and the criticism I make upon it, is, that 
he does not make me see that he hits adopted 
it upon sufficient grounds. I think his reasons 
too hastily assumed, and shown to be too has- 
tily assumed by the work of Messrs. Lane and 
Poole. And, vice versa, I am made to receive 
Mr. Poole's result as nearly, if not precisely, 
the truth — as nearly, perhaps, as we shall 
ever be able to attain. 

The second point of bearing the discoveries 
in Egypt have upon the biblical record, relates 
to its character as a narrative of historical 
events. 

1. And the first remark I have to make here 
is, that nothing has been found to contradict or 
throw doubt upon the Scripture record. Weigh 
this fact, for it is an important one. It estab- 
lishes the fact that the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, so far, are not the forgeries of an after 
time by any one living out of Egypt. It is 
inconceivable that any one, not being what the 
writer of the Pentateuch professed himself to 
be, an Egyptian born, bred at court, and 
familiar with the country, and with all the 



habits and customs of the people, could have 
Written the Five Books of Moses, so called, 
which describe so much intimately related to 
Egypt, without fulling into inconsistency and 
contradiction, and having the history of Egypt, 
when it should he read from the monuments, 
as it is to-day, reveal the fact. If those books 
were a forgery, the voices of those so long 
silent stones would to-day declare it. More- 
over, if the discoveries have produced nothing 
to throw doubt upon the books of Moses, then 
in that fact they confer high probability upon 
their record. It was certainly to have been 
expected, that if the Books of Moses were not 
a true aud faithful account, the reading of the 
parallel history of Egypt from the monuments 
would have revealed it. Since, however, they 
do not, — nor do they assert any thing contra- 
dictory to any part of Scripture, — they 
become so far silent witnesses in favor of 
Scripture. 

But there is much that positively confirms. 
I hold in my hand a volume by one of those 
plodding, indefatigable German authors, — a 
book I must candidly confess I have never con- 
tinuously read. It is entitled, "Egypt and 
the Books of Moses." The design of the au- 
thor, Hcngstonberg, professor of theology at 
Berlin, taking up the results of Egyptian re- 
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search, is to trace minutely and exhaustively 
the confirmation which that research contributes 
to the authenticity and historical verity of the 
Pentateuch. Its first is a negative part, in 
which is shown from the monuments the cor- 
rectness of all the allusions in the Pentateuch 
to the material used for building in ancient 
Egypt ; the animals employed and known ; the 
use of animal food, which was peculiar; the 
use of iron ; the cultivation of the vine ; the 
winds ; and the origin of civilization in Egypt. 
Then follows a positive part, in which, chapter 
after chapter, the history of Joseph is con- 
firmed, and the narrative of the exodus, and 
so on. So full and voluminous is this species 
of evidence from the monuments. 

But as a specimen of this evidence, I will 
quote rather an example from Dr. Thompson, 
in the volume already referred to, which was 
published soon after his return from a tour in 
Egypt in 1852. He says, "The incidental 
confirmations of the Bible from the tombs of 
Egypt are numerous and striking. . . . The 
Bible alludes to Egypt ... in terms that in- 
dicate in that country a high state of wealth, 
power, and civilization in the time of Joseph. 
. . . All these allusions are confirmed by co- 
eval monuments, showing that the writer of 
the Pentateuch must have been in Egypt, and 
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that he wrote of it as a fjimiliar country. For 
example : 

Joseph was bought as a slave. 

Slaves are depicted on the oldest monuments. 

Joseph was exalted to fje a steward. 

The steward, with his books, is represented 
on the tombs of every great household. 

Joseph used a cup in divining. 

Divining with a cup is pictured on the tombs. 

Pharaoh dreamed of kine from the river. 

The cow and the river are symbols of plenty. 

Pharaoh gave Joseph a gold chain upon his 
neck. 

This ornament is seen in the pictures of 
princes, and gold ornaments of ancient Egyp- 
tian manufacture are to lie seen in Abbot's 
Museum.* 

Joseph built storehouses for grain. 

Pictures of granaries are found in coeval 
tombs. 

Joseph's brethren sat at meat. 

In the pictures of feasts in the tombs, the 
guests are seen sitting instead of reclining. 

The Israelites made bricks with straw. 

Chopped straw is found in ancient bricks. 

The Israelites were pursued with chariots. 

Every battle scene abounds in chariots of 
war." (pp. 204, 5.) 

• In New York citf. 
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But I will quote a more striking confirmation 
of sacred history from Dr. Thompson (p. 184) : 
w The most direct and remarkable confirmation 
of the Scriptures, " he says, "is found in the 
monumental history of Sesonchis, or Shishak, 
which is sculptured on the outer wall of the 
grand hall of Karnac. We read, in the twelfth 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles, that 
f in the fifth year of King Rehoboam, Shishak, 
King of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, 
because they had transgressed against the 
Lord, with twelve hundred chariots, and sixty 
thousand horsemen, and the people were 
without number that came with him out of 
Egypt ; and he took the fenced cities which per- 
tained to Judahy and came to Jerusalem. . . . 
So Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against 
Jerusalem, and took away the treasures of the 
king's house.' Now, among the sculptures on 
the walls of the temple of Karnac, are some 
pertaining to the reign of Sheshonk I., which 
represent the captives taken by Sheshonk in 
his expedition against Jerusalem, and also 'the 
names of the captive towns and districts ' taken 
in the same expedition. Among these names 
Champollion deciphered that of the * kingdom 
of Judah,' and also such familiar names as 
Taanach, Bethshan, Lehi, Megiddo, Hebron, all 
cities of Palestine ; and also the valley of Ilin- 
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nom, and the great place, or Jerusalem. And 
here — what every one may read — arc Jewish 
captives, their physiognomy as marked in the 
sculpture as that of any tenant of the Jews' 
quarter in Frankfort-ou-the-Main, or of Chat- 
ham Street, in New York, their hands bound 
together, their ears nailed to the executioner's 
pillar, their eyes uplifted in agony and terror 

i the sword is about to descend upon their 
heads. We need no Hebrew chronicle to tell 

s that this Egyptian monarch, who here immo- 
lates Jewish captives before his divinity, has 
returned, flushed with victory and spoil, from 
the laud of Judah." (pp. 184, 5.) 

The discoveries in Egypt have testified, 
finally, to the truth of Scripture in another 
way, viz., in the complete fulfilment of proph- 
ecy which they have revealed. In the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah (xlvi. lil), which was uttered 
nearly six hundred years before Christ, it is 
declared that " Noph shall be waste and des- 
olate, without an inhabitant. Egypt is like a 
very fair heifer, but destruction cometh ; it 
eometh out of the north." Noph was Mem- 
phis, the splendid capital of Lower Egypt. 
It was to Lower Egypt what Thebes was 
to Upper Egypt its rival, perhaps, in mag- 
nificence of architecture, and more than its 
rival in magnitude. From the north came, 
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one after the other, the Persian, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Saracen, and the Turk; and 
to-day the traveller, sitting upon the pyr- 
amids, and looking down upon its site, "sees 
only some rude outline of its form in now 
shapeless masses of stone." Some fragments 
of two or three mutilated statues now adorn 
the British Museum, and some of its stones 
may be detected in the buildings of modern 
Cairo near by, but all else has been swept 
away, or covered deep with desert sand. One 
hundred years ago its site was completely 
unknown, but God has permitted the hand of 
modern research to bring to light just enough 
of its remains to show how sure and unfailing 
is his word — that heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but not one jot or one tittle shall pass 
from his word till all be fulfilled. 

In the thirtieth chapter of Ezekiel, a proph- 
ecy uttered about five hundred and seventy-five 
years before Christ, occurs, among other pre- 
dictions hurled against Egypt, the following: 
" I will execute judgments in No. I will cut 
oif the multitude of No. I will set fire in 
Egypt ; Sin (Pelusium) shall have great pain, 
and No shall be rent asunder." No was Thebes 
— the hundred-gated Thebes of Homer. Its 
magnificent remains are known to-day as Luxor 
and El Karnac. First came the Assyrian, 
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under Nebuchadnezzar, young and brilliant, — 
the Napoleon of his day. Then the Persian 
Cambyses, who exerted himself to the utmost 
to level its massive grandeur with the dust. 
Lastly, Ptolemy Lathrus, king of Lower Egypt, 
eighty-two years before Christ, to subdue a 
revolt, laid his hand so destructively upon it, 
that, about one hundred years later, the Gre- 
cian geographer, Strabo, describes the place as 
in his time occupied by a few villages of poor, 
miserable people ; and it has continued the 
same to this day. For nineteen hundred years 
those broken and time-worn monuments have 
Btood, and for centuries more they will stand, 

melancholy testimony of the truth of God's- 
word, and the severity of his judgment against 
those who utterly forsake him, despising and 
trampling upon the heaven-high privileges and 
conditions of prosperity bestowed upon them. 

So it is, indeed, in the whole land of the 
Nile. Dr. Thompson, bidding adieu to Egypt, 
says, "The first view of the pyramids im- 
pressed me with their grandeur, as the mon- 
uments of kings ; the parting view filled me 
with awe of their solemn majesty, as monu- 
ments of departed empires. The kings that 
built them prepared a tombstone for Egypt 
against her burial. Since I first saw them from 
the Delta, I had traversed, for five hundred 
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miles, the valley of the Upper Nile, apd had 
found it filled with buried cities; I had seen 
Thebes a ruin, and now saw the utter desola- 
tion of Noph and On. The whole Nile valley 
is a sepulchre, where Egypt is buried, and 
these are the monuments that mark the en- 
trance to the tomb." 

"The whole Nile valley is a sepulchre, 
where Egypt is buried ! " And that in ful- 
filment of inspired prophecy ! So Egypt, in 
every part, my friends, is a monument to Gods 
truth ! Her long-locked and silent history is 
only opened by research and discovery, at this 
late day, to confirm God's word ; and for the 
same end are her ruins dug from the sand and 
dust. God has preserved this testimony, to 
bring it forth in this the nineteenth century 
after Christ, when new attacks from so many 
quarters have combined to undermine and 
overthrow his word. Men have undertaken in 
these days, as though it were a new thought 
and a conclusive argument, to throw the suspi- 
cion of a mythology upon the ancient books of 
the Bible. They pretend to be able to point 
out the certain evidences of mythic character ; 
show from what the miracles, as stories, may 
and must have arisen ; what things are impos- 
sible as historic truth, and what things are 
inconsistent with the supposition that the books 
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of Moses were written when, where, and by 
whom they profess to have been written. And 
now, as if to meet precisely this form of infi- 
delity, God in his providence causes the clew 
to the hitherto mute monuments to be found, 
and they at once speak. They have no words 
to utter inconsistent with, or contradictory to, 
the written record; on the other hand, they 
have much to say in confirmation; and the 
sceptics are again put to shame. 
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COLENSO, AND HIS ASSAULTS UPON THE 

PENTATEUCH. 

The later assaults of Rationalism upon Scrip- 
ture have been directed against its credibility, 
and therefore against its inspiration. It is not 
charged that any of the books, either of the 
Old Testament or of the New, are forgeries. 
It is not denied, in general, that they are the 
genuine, honest productions of their authors ; 
that they hold their place honestly and truth- 
fully in the canon of ancient Jewish history 
and record, and the history and record of the 
Christian church. The books of Moses, it is 
admitted, are genuine. So the book of Esther, 
Nehemiah, and all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and the Gospels, the book of Acts, and 
the Epistles (excepting the epistle to the He- 
brews) of the New Testament, pass now with- 
out challenge of fraud or dishonesty. So much 
have Christian apologetics attained for the 
Bible. But the point of attack, where the 
enemies of inspiration now concentrate their 
charges, hoping to carry it by storm, is the 
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historic and general credibility of different 
books. Strauss, De Wette, and latest, Rcnan, 
assail the Gospels. With these men, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John are honest enough, sin- 

i, and conscientious. But were they capa- 
ble ? Were they other than ignorant, illiterate 
tishermen? Were they able to rise above the 
peculiar views and superstitions of their nation 
and their times? Were they not the dupes, 
innocently and necessarily, of their own unen- 
lightened times, and of an enthusiasm for a 
truly great and remarkable man? They are 
honest enough in relating certain events as 
miracles, but arc we to believe that they truly 

e miracles, or that these honest men were 
helped to their belief by their imaginations, 
and by the credulity and superstition of the 
times ? And the result of this " modern crit- 
icism" is, that Jesus Christ, whose historical 
character is not called in question, becomes 
only a somewhat remarkable man, — a man of 
remarkable insight and comprehension, of won- 
derful purity of purpose and great benevolence, 
— a man at once of singular philosophic spirit 
and magnificent philanthropy. This is all. 

The same criticism, turned to the Old Testa- 
ment, discovers legend and tradition, and seeks 
to eliminate them, and leave a residue, if tlicrc 
be one, of pure historic character. In its view, 
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the narratives of the Creation, of the Fall, 
the Deluge, the confusion of tongues, are $11 
traditions. Much of the story of Genesis is 
myth. We are therefore to receive the earlier 
books of the Old Testament as we receive the 
early history of other nations, — of Greece, 
Eome, Egypt, China, — cum grano salis — with 
a very large grain of salt. In fact, we are to 
receive them, on the whole, as unhistorical. 

Thus the gate is opened, and the flood tide 
is let in to sweep away the foundations, super- 
structure, and all, of that glorious edifice of 
truth and love which our God has builded for 
us in his word. 

Of this latter class is the Right Reverend 
John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal, South 
Africa, of whom, and his assaults upon the 
books of Moses, I am to speak to you to-night. 

Bishop Colenso received his appointment 
from the Church of England, and was sent out 
as missionary bishop to South Africa about ten 
years ago. It seems that his views had become 
somewhat unsettled and sceptical before his 
appointment, and for this reason the appoint- 
ment was protested against strongly by the 
evangelical wing of the church. But with 
regard to the difficulties which he has set forth 
in his volume, he represents, with great show 
of candor and simplicity, that they have 
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occurred in the thorough study which he has 
given the Old Testament in his work of trans- 
lating it into the Zulu tongue, and that he has 
been compelled by them to yield the historical 
character of the hooks of Moses, Joshua, and 
the Chronicles. In his long preface, he tells 
a story of his own long-smothered, secret 
doubts and suspicions, and how he contrived to 
quiet them from time to time, and especially in 
taking his oath of office, and continuing con- 
itiously in his position. Then he tells ns 
of his work of translation, and of the question, 
" Can this be true ? " which his intelligent Zulu 
helper and interpreter would raise at such 
points as the story of the flood, and the stand- 
ing still of the sun and moon at the command 
of Joshua. With reference to this question 
of his Zulu helper, he says, "My heart an- 
swered, iu the words of the prophet, ' Shall a 
man speak lies in the name of the Lord ? ' I 
dared not do so. ... I dared not, as a ser- 
vant of the God of truth, urge my brother 
man to believe that which I did not myself be- 
lieve, which I knew to be untrue, as a matter- 
of-fact, historical narrative. I gave him, how- 
', such a reply as satisfied him for the time, 
without throwing any discredit upon the gen- 
eral veracity of the Bible history." 

When he comes directly to the work in hand, 
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he tells us what he proposes to do, viz., w to 
show, by means of a number of prominent 
instances, that the books of the Pentateuch 
contain, in their own account of the story they 
profess to relate, such remarkable contradic- 
tions, and involve such plain impossibilities, 
that they cannot be regarded as true narratives 
of actual, historical matters of fact." A very 
considerable work, and perhaps it will strike 
some of you as a little singular that it should 
remain till this nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era to be done. It certainly is remarkable 
if there have never been in the church hereto- 
fore as thorough, sharp-sighted, and candid 
scholars as now, and as Bishop Colenso. 

But I propose to take up some of these 
" remarkable contradictions " and w plain impos- 
sibilities, " and show you what it is that he and 
other assailants of the historical verity of the 
Old Testament call contradictions and impos- 
sibilities. Perhaps we shall detect where the 
real difficulty lies. 

Beginning in his preface, he makes the state- 
ment that he had come to know for certain, on 
geological grounds, that a universal deluge, 
such as the Bible speaks of, could not possibly 
have taken place in the way described. He 
adds, that he is well aware that some have 
attempted to show that the deluge was a partial 
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one, but that such attempts have ever seemed 
to him to he made in the very teeth of Scrip- 
ture statements, which are as plain and explicit 

words can possibly be. 

Now, if he were as thorough and candid a 
student of the Bible as he pretends to be, he 
would certainly have discovered and acknowl- 
edged that the assertions of a general and 
universal deluge used in the account, need not 
be necessarily understood, as wc should under- 
stand such assertions, if they were made now. 
He would have seen and acknowledged that 
Buch assertions, as we have seen in the lecture 
upon the subject of the deluge, were used com- 
monly, in both the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, with reference to the whole world 
as then known. As a fair and candid critic, he 
would have admitted that we need only under- 
stand the account as asserting the overwhelming 
of that portion of the world which was then 
inhabited, and the destruction of all its inhab- 
itants, save the family of one man. And if he 
had been as well read in modern research as ho 
might have been, he would have found the 
traces of such a catastrophe among all nations 
which make it certainly au historical event, and 
the Biblical narrative the best and only fitting 
account of that event. Moreover, if he had 
been as well read in geology as he professes, he 
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would not have made the childish statement that 
nothing is really gained by supposing the deluge 
to have been partial. w For," he says, " as waters 
must find their own level on the earth's surface, 
without a special miracle, of which the Bible 
says nothing, a flood, which should begin with 
covering the top of Ararat, or a much lower 
mountain, must necessarily become universal." 
Geology teaches us that elevations and depres- 
sions of different portions of the earth's crust 
are constantly going on, and therefore that if 
it pleased the Creator to overwhelm any par- 
ticular portion with water, large or small, he 
could do so without varying the operation of 
common laws. The truth is, as we have 
already seen, that both Biblical criticism and 
modern science only substantiate the Noachian 
deluge as an historical fact. 

In his preface, also, he makes some remarks 
upon the sun and moon's standing still at the 
command of Joshua, which I will refer to 
again. 

The first difficulty which tjie bishop formally 
brings forward relates to the two grandsons of 
Judah, Hezron and Hamul, who are named 
among those who went down with Jacob into 
Egypt. w It appears to me certain," he says, 
"that the writer of the account means to say 
that Hezron and Hamul were born in the land 
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of Canaan," and then enters into a labored en- 
deavor to show that there was not time enough 
for this. Judah, he says, was only forty-two 
years old when he went with Jacob into Egypt. 
But the story of these grandsons, which is 
■ peculiar, is, that Judah, having become old 
enough, marries, and has three sons. The 
eldest of these grows up, is married, and dies. 
The second comes to maturity, marries his 
brother's widow, and also dies. The third 
grows up, and declines to marry the remaining 
widow. She then deceives Judah, and in due 
time bears him twin sons. It is one of these 
twin sous who grows to maturity and becomes 
the father of the two grandsons in question, all 
of which, Colenso says, according to the ac- 
count, must have taken place in the impossible 
period of forty-two years. % It were not to be 
wondered at if a Sabbath school child should 
l>e puzzled over this, but that a learned Chris- 
tian minister should be, and he a bishop of the 
Church of England, is marvellous. The writer 
is giving an account of the family of Jacob, 
when he descended into Egypt. He makes its 
number sixty-six, evidently, of necessity in- 
deed, including Hezron and Hamul. But in 
declaring the number, he says, "All the souls 
that came with Jacob into Egypt, which came 
out of his loins, besides Jacob's sous' wives, all 
9 
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4 

the souls were threescore and six." From this 
it is evident that the writer possibly meant to 
include all the family, though some of them 
may have been yet unborn. It was certainly as 
proper to speak of Hezron and Hainul thus, as 
for it to be said that Levi paid tithes to Melchis- 
edek, while yet being in the loins of Abraham, 
Abraham being the great grandfather of Levi. 
But the writer immediately adds : " And the 
sons of Joseph, which were born to him in 
Egypt, were two soids ; all the souls of the 
house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, were 
threescore and ten," — whence it is evident that 
the writer means to be understood to be speak- 
ing of the number of the primitive family of 
Jacob in Egypt, or else he contradicts himself 
on the spot. And no fair "mind would under- 
take to interpret him otherwise than he evi- 
dently meant. But it is possible that these 
grandsons were born in Canaan after all. 
Colenso says that Judah was but forty-two 
years old at the descent into Egypt. If any 
one will take his Bible, and carefully make 
examination, he will see that it is not certain. 
He was at least forty-two years old; he may 
have been much older, and in all probability 
was. Jacob was about forty when he went to 
Padan-aram,* forty-seven when he married 

* Gen. xxvi. 34 ; xxvii. 46 ; xxviii. 1, 2. 
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Leah, fifty-three, probably, when Judah was 
bom, and one hundred and thirty when he 
went to Egypt. Judah, therefore, may have 
been, and very probably was, seventy-seven 
years old ; whieh gives ample time for all the 
events narrated in tlie account. Why Colenso 
should roundly state that Judah was but forty- 
two at the descent into Egypt, I cannot see. 
If he had examined the case carefully, he 
would certainly have seen that he might have 
been, and very probably was, nearly twice that 
age. It looks as if he deliberately disregarded 
the truth, and was determined to make out 
& case. 

His next point of assault, or rather his next 
luzzlc, — for he seems more like a schoolboy 
finding puzzles in the books of Moses, which 
he has not wit nor experience enough to solve, 
than a man finding serious difficulties, — is 
the size of the court of the tabernacle, com- 
pared with the number of the congregation. 
Ho cites Lev. viii, 1^, "And Jehovah spako 
unto Moses, saying, . . . Gather thou all tbo 
congregation together unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. And Mosea 
did as Jehovah commanded him. And the 
assembly was gathered together unto tbo door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation." He 
then says, "It appears to be certain that by 
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. . . 'the assembly/ 'the whole assembly/ 
' all the congregation/ is meant the whole body 
of the people, — at all events, the adult males 
in the prime of life among them." These were 
six hundred and three thousand five hundred 
and fifty. He is not content to have this body 
gather at or before the door of the tabernacle, 
as the command says, but is determined to 
have them within the court ; for what reason 
he alone can tell, unless to create the puzzle, 
and exercise himself a little in the simple rules 
of arithmetic. He then proceeds gravely to 
state the dimensions of the court, — about one 
hundred and eighty feet by ninety, — and point 
out the absurdity of requiring or supposing six 
hundred thousand men to be gathered there. 
Of course, it would be very absurd; but no 
more so than the difficulty which this right 
reverend bishop makes of it. They were re- 
quired, in the first place, only to gather unto 
the door of the tabernacle. And if by the 
whole congregation, we must understand all the 
adult males, the whole mass of six hundred 
thousand, allowing standing room of eighteen 
inches by twenty-four for each man, — ample 
enough, £iiy one will admit, for men in a 
crowd, — would occupy an area of forty-two 
acres only, an area of six acres front and seven 
acres deep. It is therefore by no means ab- 
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surd or Improbable that the whole congregation 
should be called together at the door of the 
tabernacle on any important occasion like that 
to which the passage cited refers. Aaron and 
his sons were to he solemnly consecrated and 
installed as priests of the service of the Lord. 
It was proper and important that it should be 
done publicly. And though all the congrega- 
tion could not see or hear, yet it would be done 
in their presence, their elders and chiefs seeing, 
and all of them beholding the pillar of cloud 
resting upon the tabernacle, and knowing that 
what was then heing done was done by the 
command, and by the present solemn sanction, 
of Jehovah. And thus, though all could not 
personally see, yet tbey would know, and 
would be made true witnesses of, the event. 
"We can see, too, how impressive it would be, 
when this great multitude, at divine command, 
should file out of its different encampments, 
and assemble together into one great congrega- 
tion, before the tabernacle of the congregation, 
whereon always rested the cloud of divine 
presence, for religious or other purposes. And 
it would be of immense value in making sen- 
sible and real to all the people their national 
character, their institutions and ordinances, and 
their relation to Jehovah, as their great leader 
aud governor. 
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But it is not certain that the term " congre- 
gation" always meant the great body of the 
people. It did primarily, no one questions. 
But generally, the "congregation," in this 
sense, was represented by "the elders and 
princes of Israel ; " and this body, when it 
met, being representative of the great congre- 
gation, was called also "the congregation." In 
the first chapter of Numbers will be found a 
list of the representatives* forming this body. 
In the sixteenth verse it is said, " These were 
the renowned of the congregation," or, more 
accurately, "the called ones of the congrega- 
tion," " those called to convention." * It is 
therefore not always necessary to suppose that 
when the congregation was called together, or 
Moses or Joshua is represented as addressing 
them, or reading the law, it was the whole 
body of the people. And this disposes of the 
third puzzle of Colenso, which is, how Moses 
or Joshua could address all Israel, and the con- 
gregation, and be heard by them. No reader 
of the Bible, with ordinary understanding, 
would suppose they pretended to. 

Colenso finds another and an amusing diffi- 
culty in the extent of the camp, and the duties 

* Cf. Bush in loc. ; also, Home, Introduction, vol. ii, sect. 
" Government of Moses," and Smith's Diet, of the Bible, art. 
" Congregation." 
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of the priests. In the case of the sin offering 
for the priest, it W88 required that the whole 
body of the victim, except the fat of the in- 
wards and some other small portions, should 
bo carried out of the camp and burned. Citing 
this requirement, our problem-seeker goes into 
a toilsome calculation of the size of the camp, 
to show that the refuse of the sacrifices must 
be carried at least a mile and a half, probably 
much farther. Then he says, "Thus the refuse 
of these sacrifices would have to be carried by 
the priest himself (Aaron, Eleazar, or Ithamar 
— there were no others) a distance of three 
quarters of a mile." This is a great difficulty 
in the eyes of our confused bishop. "But how 
huge does this difficulty become, if, instead of 
taking the excessively cramped area of one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-two acres — les3 
than three square miles — for such a camp as 
this, we take the more reasonable allowance of 
Scott, who says, 'this encampment is computed 
to have formed a movable city of twelve miles 
square.,' that is, about the size of London. . . . 
In that case, the offal of these sacrifices would 
have had to be carried by Aaron himself, or 
one of his sons, a distance of six miles." If 
the matter were not so serious, this might be 
td a capital joke. It looks certainly as if 
the bishop had undertaken to impose upon his 
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readers. Otherwise he is certainly befooled 
himself. For, in the first place, let the camp 
have been of the largest dimensions, it is by 
no meaus certain that the tabernacle was not 
so placed but that it was in convenient vicinity 
to an appropriate spot without the camp. 
Secondly, it is unfounded assumption to say 
that Aaron and his two sons were the only 
priests. Thirdly, he leaves out of sight the 
fact that the whole tribe of Levites had been 
given to the priests as assistants,* and that we 
have numerous examples f of their assistance 
at the sacrifices. And fourthly, he sinks his 
Hebrew scholarship beyond recovery, in in- 
sisting that the words, " shall he carry forth," 
mean that the priest himself shall carry forth. 
For if the Hebrew word is not an example of 
an impersonal verb, equivalent to "one shall 
carry forth," "they shall carry forth," or "it 
shall be carried forth," as some Hebrew schol- 
ars assert, it is at least in that conjugation of 
the Hebrew verb (Hiphil) which is causative 
in its signification, and therefore, translated 
literally, would be, "he shall cause to be car- 
ried forth." It is certain, therefore, that the 
priests themselves did not have to perform 
personally this vast labor, and that the passage 
does not represent that they did, and that the 

* Num. iii. f 2 Chron. xxix. 34 ; xxx. 16, 17 ; xxxv. 10, 11. 
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difficulty is created wholly by the wilfulness or 
stupidity of this too famous assailant. 

Another difficulty is found in the promise 
made tu the Israelites," that all the inhabitants 
of their promised land should either be de- 
stroyed or driven out ; but not in one year, it 
is said, "lest the land become desolate, and 
the beast of the field multiply against thee. 
By little and little I will drive them out from 
before thee, until thou be increased and inherit 
the land." Having quoted this passage, ho 
proceeds to show that the whole land, divided 
among the tribes in the time of Joshua, includ- 
ing the countries beyond the Jordan, was only 
about eleven thousand square miles in extent, 
Beven million acres. This was occupied 
by the Israelites, numbering at least two mil- 
lion, to say nothing about the Canaanites that 
remained in the land. He compares this with 
the three English counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, and finds it bearing about the same 
density of population. " And surely," he says, 
it cannot be said that these three eastern 
counties, with their flourishing towns . . . and 
innumerable villages, arc in any danger of lying 
desolate, with the beasts of the field multi- 
plying against the human inhabitants." Hence, 
he argues that the reason given is a fiction — 
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uuhistorical. To strengthen his case, he makes 
a comparison with Natal, his own missionary 
Held in South Africa, where, he says, with an 
area of eighteen thousand square miles, a pop- 
ulation of one hundred and fifty thousand, all 
told, are perfectly well able to maintain them- 
selves against the beasts of the field. The 
lions, elephants, rhinoceroses,- and hippopot- 
ami, which once abounded in the country, have 
long ago disappeared. Leopards, wild boars, 
hyenas, and jackals are killed occasionally in 
the bush, but many a white man may have lived 
for years in the colony, as he has done, and 
travelled about in all parts of it, without seeing 
or hearing one. This, again, is really amusing. 
Bishop Colenso assumes to be a critical student 
of the Bible. He is making a translation from 
the original Hebrew into the Zulu language. 
In making the translation, he finds in this 
promise a difficulty, and yet never finds its 
solution. I will make no pretensions to being 
a very critical student of the Bible, — not such 
a one, certainly, as a translator ought to be, — 
and yet several years ago, in the ordinary 
studies of a pastor, I met, not only this diffi- 
culty, but almost as soon, its solution. The 
solution lies in this, which it is a mystery that 
Bishop Coleliso failed to learn, viz., that the 
land which was divided among the tribes by 
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Joshua, was not the same with that which was 
originally promised ; that is, it was only a part 
of it, and that a small part. The territory 
promised to the Israelites was all the region 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Eu- 
phrates, having for its northern border a line 
commencing at the Mediterranean at about 
thirty-five degrees north latitude,* and running 
east, with more or less regularity, till it reached 
the Euphrates. The Euphrates was the eastern 
border. The Mediterranean was the western. 
The southern commenced at the River Xile, in 
Egypt, at the mouth of the eastern branch 
evidently, and swept eastward, touching tho 
southern point of the Dead Sea, till it reached 
the Euphrates. | 

This was a territory, as any one may see by 
glancing at ti map, from twelve to twenty times 
as large as that divided by Joshua at first. 
The truth is, that the Israelites never possessed 
'themselves of all their promised inheritance, 
by their own fault. The nearest they ever 
came to it was in the time of Solomon. The 
knowledge of this simple fact, which every 
ordinary student of the Old Testament ought 
to know, is a sufficient answer to the difficulty 
here raised. 

• Num. xxxiv. 8-10 ; Efcek. jtlvu. lfi-17. Cf. 1. L. Porter'a 
" FivB Ycira in Damascus," Vol. IL, p. 354. 
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I am afraid that my audience are ready to 
say that they have had enough of Colenso's 
difficulties, and that their patience is well-nigh 
gone ; but at the risk of exhausting it, I must 
present one more, because it is not only a diffi- 
culty of Colenso's, but one which attentive 
readers of the Bible very often feel, and do 
not readily solve for themselves. It is the 
number of the Israelites at the time of the 
exodus. The adult males alone, capable of 
bearing arms, are stated to have been six hun- 
dred thousand and a little more. At the low- 
est calculation, this would make a total number 
of men, women, and children, of two millions, 
— more probably, two and a half millions. At 
this figure the number is usually set. The 
question now- is, how fifty-one persons — the 
number of males in Jacob's family in the first 
generation — could increase to this number in 
the short period of two hundred and fifteen 
years, the period of the sojourn in Egypt. 
Moreover, the promise was made that they 
should go forth from Egypt in the fourth gen- 
eration ; and Moses was in the fourth genera- 
tion from Jacob, and Eleazar in the fifth. 
How could this number have been attained in 
even the fifth generation ? The twelve sons of 
Jacob had in all fifty-three sons, an average of 
four and one half each. Colenso, taking this 
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number as the average rate of increase, can 
make but about five thousand of the generation 
of Eleazar; and adding together the males of 
all the generations that would then be living, 
he cannot make them exceed twenty-eight 
thousand live hundred. How arc we to solve 
this difficulty? In the first place, we are to 
remember, what Colenso leaves out of sight 
altogether, that not only do a people in a state 
of servitude multiply faster than in any other 
condition, but it was a special promise of God 
to Jacob that his seed should be multiplied and 
become as the sand of the sea. In particular, 
when Jacob was on his way to Egypt, God 
said, " Fear not to go down into Egypt ; for I 
will there make of thee a great nation." We 
are led, then, to expect to see the hand of God 
in the matter. We are led to expect a remark- 
able increase, and are warranted in assuming a 
high ratio of increase — one as high as the 
highest. Moreover, it is expressly stated that 
"the children of Israel were fruitful, and in- 
creased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty ; and the land was filled witfi 
them."" Then the Egyptians afflicted them, 
expressly to repress their increase. "But the 
more they afflicted them, the more they multi- 
plied and grew." | We are to/cmember also, 



■ Exod. i. 7. 



t Exod. L 12, 
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that though they did go out in the fourth gen- 
eration, that is, before the fourth generation 
had passed away, yet at the same time the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and even, in some 
cases, the ninth and tenth generations, had 
come on to the stage. We are told in the last 
chapter of Genesis, that Joseph, living till he 
was one hundred and ten, saw Ephraim's chil- 
dren of the third generation, that is, the fourth 
generation from himself; four generations, 
therefore, since he was married after thirty, 
came upon the stage of life in eighty years. 
In the remaining one hundred and forty-four 
of the two hundred and fifteen of the sojourn 
(he lived seventy-one years after Jacob's de- 
scent) after his death, there might well be, in 
some cases, the children of the sixth or seventh 
generation beyond this. And in fact, we find 
an instance in Joshua, who, while Eleazar, 
the priest, his contemporary, was of the fifth 
generation, and Bezaleel of the seventh, was 
himself of the tenth* from Jacob. Now, 
commencing with the fifty-one males of the 
second generation, and allowing eight to be the 
ratio of increase, — by no means high, in view 
of what we have seen, — the number of the 
eighth generation alone would be thirteen 
million three hundred and sixty-nine thousand 

* Num. vii. 23, 27. 
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"three hundred and forty-four. Allowing it to 
be but five, the number of the ninth generation 
would be four million four hundred and six 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five. There- 
fore, making allowances for the fact that all of 
the eighth or ninth generation were not yet 
born, and for the proportion of deaths, and 
adding in the proportions of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh generations living, there 
can be no difficulty at all En accepting the fact 
that the Israelites must have numbered from 
two to three millions of people at the time of 
their exodus. 

Such arc the assaults of this famous critic 
upon the books of Moses. As the examples 
given have been answered, so may all the cases 
he has adduced, — a work which patient inves- 
tigation could readily do. I need not ask if he 
has succeeded in his effort to show that the 
books of Moses are uuhistorical. He has not 
impeached them in their historical character in 
the least. These are indeed difficulties at first 
sight; they would be very serious dillieulties 
to one who had not the means of overcoming 
them; but they are only difficulties, as math- 
ematical problems are difficulties ; they have a 
solution, if one is only acute and studious 
enough to attain it. Or, some of them may be 
difficulties like facts of other history; they 
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have lost their known clew; we have not all 
the data, and have to make them good with 
suppositions. But every one grants that if in 
such case a reasonable supposition makes all 
difficulty disappear, then such difficulty is not 
insurmountable : it is not valid objection : it is 
not to be taken into the account, so long as 
there are good and substantial reasons for the 
opposite. There are good and substantial rea- 
sons in favor of, not only the historic character, 
but the divine inspiration, of the books of Mo- 
ses. Can, then, any difficulty, which is merely 
a puzzle to the understanding, even suppose that 
it should never be able to solve it, be an equal 
counterpoise? There are problems in Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman history. Do they render 
the narratives in which they occur unhistorical? 
Not at all. They still remain only so many 
problems. Light may come. And so, indeed, 
with new light, new difficulties may arise. 
But we have seen thus far that new difficulties 
have, in turn, themselves yielded to patient 
thought, study, and time. 

But let us remark some of the characteristics 
of Colenso ; for they serve to illustrate those 
of assailants of the Bible generally. 

1. His want of acumen, — or, perhaps, I 
should say, his possession of a peculiar acu- 
men, which makes him sharp onough to search 
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out tincl discover difficulties, but dull enough 
in finding the rational and common sense ex- 
planation of them. In his study with reference 
to the family of Judah, how ho could have 
failed to have discovered what is at least a 
possible solution of the difficulty, one can 
hardly see. Or in the matter of driving out 
the inhabitants of the promised land, how he 
could have failed to call to mind what were 
the boundaries of the land, as originally prom- 
ised. Sometimes it seems to be common sense 
which he lacks. For instance, in the matter of 
the standing still of the sun and moon at the 
command of Joshua, which has been reserved 
for notice at this place. With reference to tha 
supposition, which a writer had put forward 
only as a conceivable thing, and therefore suffi- 
cient to relieve the event of impossibility, that 
the earth, by the omnipotence of its Creator, 
could have been made to rest upon its axis if 
he willed it, he says : " Not to speak of the 
fact that if the earth's motion were suddenly 
stopped, a man's feet would be arrested, while 
his body was moving at the rate (on the equa- 
tor) of one thousand miles an hour (or rather, 
one thousand miles a minute, since not only 
must the earth's diurnal rotation on its axis be 
etopped, but its annual motion also through 
space) , so that every human being and animal 
10 
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would be dashed to pieces in a moment, and a 
mighty deluge overwhelm the earth, unless all 
this were prevented by a profusion of mirac- 
ulous interferences, — our point is at once 
fatal to the above solution." His writer, he 
says, quotes only the words, w So the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven . . ., " and dis- 
misses the whole subject in a short note, and 
never even mentions the moon. But the Bible 
says, w The sun stood still, and the moon stayed; " 
and the arresting of the earth's motion, while 
it might cause the appearance of the sun 
"standing still," would not account for the 
moon's "staying" 1 It would be interesting to 
know what he thinks would be the appearance 
of the moon, if not of staying, in this case. 
And certainly, if Almighty Power, pervading 
all space, and therefore the mass of the globe, 
and all objects on its surface, should stop the 
globe from revolving for a time, it could pre- 
serve in safety all those objects ; and it would 
be no stretch of the miracle at all. And this 
remark is sufficient answer to the whole of his 
objection. 

2. Ignorance of some of the first laws of 
interpretation. It is certainly one of the first, 
as it is one of the most obvious, of these laws, 
to take language in the sense in which it was 
used by the writer or speaker. If we should 
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find reason for believing that the writer of tho 
narrative of the Creation employed the word 
day" in a sense which later ages had lost, wo 
certainly should be bound to receive it in that 
Or if we find that it was customary to 
speak of all the known world, or all the inhab- 
ited world, or all tho Roman world, as all tho 
world absolutely, wo should bo bound to un- 
derstand it so. So when any idiom is used, as 
" ho says," " he did," " he went," for the imper- 
sonal "they say," "it was done," "one went," 
it is improper to adhere persistently to the lit- 
eral translation, and say that that is what it 
means. These things Colenso, and all who 
wish to mistranslate the Bible, and foreo it to 
mean what it does not mean, constantly do. 

3. Misrepresentation, if not a misunder- 
standing, of the ordinary view of inspiration. 
He seems once to have felt obliged to maintain 
"every word as the sacred utterance of the 
Spirit of God," and therefore tho language in 
every part to be received as true and infallible 
as it is. It is a view of inspiration which sets 
and fixes each individual word iu its own 
■" meaning, and will not allow it a sense derived 
from idiomatic use. Tbus, when it is said* 
that the Lord brought tho fear of David npOB 
all nations, Colenso's view of inspiration binds 
• 1 Chron. xix. 17. 
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him to understand this as asserting " all nations" 
literally and absolutely, as, for instance, the 
then inhabitants of this western continent. But 
this is a travesty upon the true and orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration, which is, that while some 
parts of Scripture are the immediate and direct 
utterance of the Holy Spirit, other parts are 
written under the superintendence of the Holy 
Spirit, allowing the writers, like Moses, Ezra, 
David, and Isaiah, to use their native tongue, 
in their own style, freely, with all its idioms 
and peculiar forms of expression; and other 
parts still are merely the truthful record of 
events and lives, adopted by the authorization 
of the Holy Spirit into the sacred canon, as 
filling an important place in sacred history, and 
adapted in the best manner — being histories, 
as they are, of individuals and a people directly 
under the divine government — to reveal and 
instruct in the will and character of God. It 
is certainly a curious view of inspiration which 
makes us say, when the idiom of the Hebrew 
language employs, "he says," "he carries," for 
an impersonal, "it is said," "it is carried," that 
the Holy Spirit means, whatever the writers 
meant, "he says," "he carries," &c, and we 
must not read it in any other way. 

All the Bible is truly inspired. I hold most 
confidently to that. And I hold most confi- 
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dently that there is oue true interpretation of 
the Bible, in accordance with a true science 
ami with certain lawa of interpretation. And 
when we have made this interpretation, we 
have arrived at truth, whether it be historic, 
scientific, or religions — infallible truth. The 
inspiration of the Bible is not merely that in- 
definite, transcendental thing, a certain unseen 
sign of God's Spirit, spetiking in the Bible, of 
which each individual heart alone can be the 
judge. If our heavenly Father and righteous 
God has given us at all a declaration of his 
will and of divine truth for our enlightenment 
in this pilgrimage of darkness, we may be sure 
it is no uncertain-sounding trumpet like this. 
It is meant to convey plain truths — truths of 
the greatest import — in the plainest way, to 
every child of man. It is directed and adapted 
as a " common sense " communication to the 
common sense of men, and the common sense 
of men ought not to fail in its Interpretation. 

Bishop Colenso is a representative of more 
than one class of assailants of the Bible- 
Some of his assaults arc founded upon an 
amazing dulncss and stupidity ; others upon 
an ignorance or an ignoring of the first laws of 
Biblical interpretation ; others from a confused 
or beclouded state of mind — he has not clearly 
settled for himself first principles, and is not 
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able to cut his way clearly through the meshes 
of difficulty and confusion into which he has 
thrown himself; others from a bias against the 
truth, and an unwillingness to accept its con- 
clusions ; and others from a wilful perversity 

— he will not see the truth, though it stand 
revealed before his eyes. And the thorough- 
ness with which the church has met and swept 
away all these objections, in time past, should 
make us feel assured, my friends, with ref- 
erence to the future. As the Bible has in the 
past triumphed over all its assailants — and 
some of them have been mighty — - so we may 
rest assured it will in all time to come. It is 
the truth of God. In all its parts it is authen- 
ticated by him, and serves to reveal most 
clearly and sufficiently his character and will to 
mankind. And as a body of divine truth 
should, it bears the seal and impress in itself 

— in the righteousness, holiness, truth, love, 
and benevolence of its truths and precepts, and 
in their tendency to counteract evil in man, 
and make him just, true, and good — of its 
divine origin. No habitual reader of the Bible 
will ever deny but that it is the word of God 

— an oracle from heaven. 

And I hope, my hearers, that one effect with 
you from the series of discourses, of which the 
present is the conclusion, has been an increased 
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assurance that the Bible is proof against the 
assaults of science and criticism ; on the other 
hand, that science and criticism will only serve 
to show the strength and basis of the Bible as 
truth, as certainly thus far, in the work they 
have really accomplished, they have only done. 
As Geology, when her voice has come to be 
heard with some distinctness, has rendered her 
testimony that the beginning of the record is 
not only true, but must be divinely inspired, 
so will historical research and criticism give 
their testimony to the historical verity, both 
of the Books of Moses and the Gospels of the 
New Testament. 
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THEODORE PARKER 



THE GOOD MD EVIL U HIS OPINIONS AND IXFLUEXCE. 



A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN THE BROMFIELD-STREET CHURCH, 
BOSTON, MASS., SCNDAY EVENING, JDNE 8, I860. 



By WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN. 



DISCOURSE. 



Christian Friends: The bell which summons us 
together this evening swings not in a Boston steeple. 
The muffled tollings to which you timed your foot- 
steps as you came up hither, came from far — they 
issued from a storied campanile of Italy. Floating 
to us over sea and ocean, they have lost the harsh 
metallic clangor of the belfry and melted into music, 
soft, subduing. Even so let now all other tongues, 
which choose to signalize the exit of the departed, 
chasten their cold and ringing utterance into gentle- 
ness and truth. * * 

The fact that an immortal being has gone up from 
the busy habitations of men to stand in the presence 
of the great God, there to be allotted some new 
sphere of existence, with new and strange and endless 
activities and passivities — this one fact would seem 
enough to arrest the attention of a universe. This, * 
however, is not the fact which gives audi \&taTO& \fc 
this hour— not the fact which Ym<* ftravm ftvve* wwsa? 
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bly together. Such facts are momently transpiring ; 
and we are therefore forced to husband up our emo- 
tion, curiosity, and speculative interest to expend 
upon such striking and important celestial translations 
as come within the sphere-limits of our own interests, 
sympathies, and friendships. Such a translation has 
marked the month now closed. 

It was afar o*ff; but distance is only one of the 
circumstances lending a heightened, and even roman- 
tic, interest to the event. The merest lounger on the 
Lwngo VArno would have felt a momentary interest 
excited in his sluggish soul could he have been told, 
as that little vailed and draped funeral-train bore 
Parker's corse to the Carnpo Santo, " There goes a 
stranger to hip rest, four thousand miles from home." 
There is an air of touching romance about the death 
of any pilgrim on any foreign shore. How much 
more when such a pilgrim dies in such a clime ! It 
is a son of rugged, cold New England dying in the 
sunny clime of Italy ; it is the poor farmer-boy of 
Lexington ending his wanderings, his struggles, 
labors, life in beautiful, classical Florence. 

How choice a place and time to die ! there, in 
that sweet basin through which the classic Arno 
winds its way, the sanctfeary of Art, the theater of 
Europe's Renaissance,, the home of the Medici, the 
city of proud republican traditions, of present beauty 
and promise. What a grand "Ksfoo &o<& Fiesole's 
Mnoient head afford from w\i\c\i to gpza oxet Veto ^ 
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unknown land! What sweet breezes are those of 
■ Bellosguardo to cool a dying brow ! Stands not 
Galileo's astronomic tower there still, from which to 
reconnoiter heaven ? Who could ask a prouder burial 
than to be laid under the same hallowed soil which 
covers the dust of Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, 
Galileo, Guicciardmi, Alfieri, Aretino ? 

And then the time, beautiful May ! How sweet 
and fresh and life-giving seemed those swelling hill- 
sides ! how bloomed those matchless gardens ! how 
gently played the zephyrs of spring ! Cathedral and 
chapel even are full of green trees and festooned 
flowers, for it is Mary's festival. Bewildered birds, 
losing themselves in the green groves under the lofty 
church arches, pour forth their riotous joy in holy 
places, unmindful of ostiarius or beadle. How the 
gay fountains dance and sparkle in the shimmering 
sun! How rare a time to spread the couch for a 
peaceful death ! Nothing around so much as whispers 
of the great natural and moral disturbances of the 
world. The rumbling earthquakes are all hushed ; 
winter's ruin is hid beneath & wealthier robe of 
beauty ; the storms of revolution which beat and rage 
around Sicilia's ancient coast are all unheard. Quiet, 
charming, musical Tuscany — joyful, May-clad, eman- 
cipated Tuscany — spreads out her lap, and in it hushes 
her weary, fainting, foreign lover to his slumbers. 

But not yet have we reached tfte festot^ <& 'ftaa* 
late event which gives it interest farou^x \5aa ^o&k. 
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It is not because of death's inherent solemnity, nor be- 
cause of this death V peculiar romance, that the nation 
pauses, even in the midst of political turmoils and 
"Anniversary Week" excitements, to discuss the 
recent news from Florence. Other men die ; other 
sons of New England have had the honors of Italian 
burials. Why, then, a/re we here ? 

I answer : The death of Theodore Parker is the 
cessation of one of the great forces of the moral and 
immoral culture of the American people, and hence 
is an event of social, political, and* religious interest 
to every American citizen. I have invited you in 
hither, not with a design to inform you what disposi- 
tion the world's great Judge has made of his soul ; 
not to felicitate the American Churches upon the sud- 
den 9 emoval of the great gainsayer ; not to intone a 
jubilant Te Deum over the end of a heretic ; but to 
tell you in all candor what I think of the reputation, 
opinions, and influence of the fallen teacher. I am 
aware of the delicacy of the task. I expect to dis- 
please both friends and foes. I expose myself and . 
my motives to misconstruction, and perhaps shall not 
succeed even in saying what I really mean. But, 
while realizing all this, I deem the closure of Theo- 
dore Parker's lips an event of too great importance, 
an event too nearly and deeply affecting the interests 
ot American Christianity, to be suffered to pass un- 
noticed Should any be disposed to i^mixvd me that 
of the dead good only is to \^ wpd!«&? \ ^cwftA 
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simply say, such was not the maxim of him of whom 
we speak. While yet the eyes of the nation were 
wet with the tears called forth by Webster's death, 
Theodore Parker stood up to utter his estimate of the 
good and evil wrought by that great man. I do but 
follow his example. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Parker was partly 
epistolary, partly personal. How it began I do not 
remember. It was never particularly cultivated on 
either side. He always left the latch-string out for 
me, but never drew me into unsolicited intimacy. 
My acquaintance was sufficient to give me insight 
into the man's character, yet not enough to blind and 
prejudice mo. I was always thankful that he never 
seemed to try to lay me under obligation. He would, 
indeed, sometimes give me a handful of recent ser- 
mons or lectures, but always with the open under- 
standing that the communication of his views was as 
great a pleasure to him as their reception could be to 
me. I have eaten salt with him, but only " Attic 
salt." Accordingly, though I fully agree with the 
writer who declares that " the next most atrocious 
thing to flaying a man alive is to OUfillanize him," 
that is, insinuate yourself into his society and confi- 
dence to get material for public tattle, I do not feel 
at all fettered in my utterance to-night by any of 
those obligations which personal kindness and hospi- 
talitj ought always to beget. TYis ouV} o\&\^C\<s&> A 
this sort of which I am conscioxis, la faftXA w^^sst 
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to him for his kind consideration, if such it was, in 
leaving me thus free. 

The influence of Mr. Parker and of his writings 
upon my mind was never very great. As my acquaint- 
ance with his writings was prior in point of time to 
my acquaintance with the man, I will first speak of 
them. 

I was living in a southern city, almost within hear- 
ing of the beating surf of the Mexican Gulf, when 
various discourses of Mr. Parker fell into my hands. 
For months I had been laboring under speculative 
difficulties, which I felt must be settled before I could 
ever lay the foundation and carry up the structure of 
an intelligent and satisfactory faith. I was more 
than a thousand miles from any relative or tried 
friend ; completely emancipated from all home and 
educational associations; dependent upon none for 
livelihood or preferment ; entirely fr6e to form and 

m 

adjust my views of religion, society, and life accord- 
ing to my own convictions. I think I had a little of 
that foolish ambition, which few young men wholly es- 
cape, to use this liberty, and " think for myself." At 
any rate I did use it It was in the midst of my conse- 
quent perplexity and strain of mind that I perused 
Mr. Parker's discourses, actually predisposed in his 
favor, and hoping to be helped to relief. But I found 
none : why, I hardly knew then, though I have seen 
since: Ab I look back now upon my ^raimftjifetan^les 
xa that distant city, I can seo tlaafc my &&<s&3 n**&*. 
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purely speculative one. It involved the determina- 
tion of the question, What is the ultimate ground of 
scientific certitude? Parker, of course, gave me no 
answer to that question. I was determined to accept 
no man's teaching until he could prove its truth to 
me. Mr. Parker taught me of the existence of a 
personal God; but when I asked. for the proof, I 
found that he could adduce no particle of evidence 
not adduced by Paley and Chalmers. Indeed, I 
thought his argument the least convincing of the 
three, so I piled them all away together — Parker 
at the bottom, Paley next, and Chalmers atop. Then 
I returned to my proper problem. Such skeptics as 
Pyrro and Bishop Huet delighted me ; but Mr. 
Parker seemed to me to have no better reason for 
his beliefs than the straightest orthodox for theirs. 
So much ^for the influence of his general theological 
writings. 

Mr. Parker's carefully elaborated version of De 
Wette's "Introduction to the Old Testament" was 
the first work I ever owned in the department of 
biblical criticism and interpretation.' It was my sole 
manual for several years ; yet I found in various 
quarterlies and theological encyclopedias such con- 
clusive demolishments of its main hypotheses and 
principles thatf I held my judgment in check. Sub- 
sequently, when I came to prosecute my studies in 
Germany, I found how perfectly exlTaN^^c^^^^^^ 
remark of Mr. Parker, that De 'Wette ^wa& " \ks> &ta&» 
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• 

writer in the world on that theme." I found that 
Dr. De Wette was a forgotten man. Though ten 
years had not passed since his voice had ceased to be 
heard in the universities, not a party, not a disciple 
was to be found to perpetuate his memory or dis- 
seminate his principles. Indeed he had no system. 
While his heart was enlisted for Christian truth his 
head was turned and confused by the influences of his 
time. He confesses his life a failure in these touch- 
ing lines, written but a little before his death, and 
communicated to the American public by Dr. Schaff : 

Ich fiel in eine wirre Zeit, 

Des Glaubens Einfalt war vernichtet. 
Ich mischte mich mit in den Streit ; 

Doch, ach 1 Ich hab } ihn nicht geschlichtet. 

[" I lived in times of doubt and strife, 
When childlike faith was forced to yield. 

I straggled to the end of life ; 
Alas t I did not gain the field."] 

In the new developments of Germany De Wette 
has fallen into complete oblivion. Some of his works, 
such as his Commentaries, are valuable for their ex- 
tensive collation of other men's views; but all that 
was original with him is repudiated or forgotten by 
both Orthodox and Rationalists. He has been com- 
pletely superseded, and we are sorry ft) see attempts 
made at the present day to force this antiquated 
lumber into popular circulation, as \tas> \asfc said beat 
result of Gorman scholarship. It \a a ^tot^ to \ks> 
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German infidels themselves. Baur and Strauss would 
resent such an allegation. For all practical and 
popular purposes, be it remembered, De Wette is 
utterly worthless. To the American public, his 
reproduction here was as great a misfortune as the 
publication was pecuniarily disastrous to its editor. 

My personal intercourse with Mr. Parker was con- 
fined to his study. What a great storehouse of learn- 
ing it was ! What ranges of vellum and sheep-bound 
tomes were there, piled from floor to ceiling ! Yet 
with what honest pride he used to point out that 
shabby, worn-out old copy of Ains worth's Latin 
Dictionary as the nucleus of the whole collection, the 
first book he ever owned, and tell of the quarts and 
quarts of blueberries he had to pick to pay for it ! 
In the way of art I remember nothing save that little 
marble statuette, or bust of Christ, which stood upon 
his study table, watching each stroke of that potent 
pen ! It used to pain me to see it there, and the 
marble lineaments themselves were sad. Our con- 
versation was usually general, though sometimes he 
would ask mo what I intended to do. He had a 
great many erroneous impressions respecting the doc- 
trines and spirit of Methodism, some of which, I 
hope, were corrected. When I told him I was going 
to Germany he seemed delighted, and gave me some 

• 

very characteristic advice. "Go to Tubingen," (the 
last citadel of German Rat\oiia\\*Y[\^ " %<& \s> "X^- 
bingen," said he, " by all meana. T\x\Axv?^w vasX&vfe 
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the same relation to Germany to-day which Witten- 
berg did in the sixteenth century!" This advjce, 
like much other, I took the liberty of playfully laying 
upon the table. 

Among the theologians of the Old World Mr. 
Parker is, of course, little known.' In England the 
Infidel party have found his writings very salable 
and serviceable ready-made material, and therefore 
there he has had great circulation. England, how- 
ever, has before had the deistic disorder, and those 
who have passed through the varioloid seldom con- 
tract the small-pox. In Germany it is true that some 
of Mr. Parker's writings have been translated ; but a 
translation into the tongue of that omnivorous people, 
who reproduce every modern publication down to 
such as the Mormon Bible and the "Great Har- 
monia," is surely an equivocal compliment. Most 
of the German theologians who have looked over his 
writings seem to regard him as a rather spicy re- 
hasher of their earlier rationalistic literature. 
Strauss told me he had read his critique on the 
"Leben Jesu" and thought Mr. Parker would have 
to put that into his Retractations, if he ever pub- 
lished any. In Italy he is unknown, although an 
article published in 1857 in the Jesuit organ, "La 
Civilta Cattolica" Sopra il Presente e Z' Avenire 
del Cattolicismo negli Stati Unitu has furnished its 
readers n very elaborate and tolerably fair exposition 
of the theological movements in vj\\\^\v \\^ \s> sk> 
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prominent a landmark. His reputation and influ- 
ence are almost exclusively cis-Atlantic. We should 
naturally expect it to be so. In those old countries . 
the doctrines of Mr. Parker are threadbare, the 
tritest of all trite things. Here their singularity 
gave to their talented advocate a " lone conspicuity," 
which would have rendered the commonest man a 
celebrity. Circumstances have contributed more to 
the growth of Mr. Parker's reputation than to that 
of any other religious teacher of whom I know. His 
native talent, unique style, power of sarcasm, unflag- 
ging industry, and wide range of feed, all did some- 
thing; but all these, directed in ordinary and incon- 
spicuous channels of usefulness, would never have 
made the name of Theodore Parker a household 
word from Maine to California. I will not say that 
there are in the active American ministry twenty 
men of the same reading with Mr. Parker; but I do 
but utter my honest, unbiased estimate of his native 
power, when I say that, from my acquaintance with 
that ministry North and South, East and West, I 
honestly think there are at least five hundred who, 
had they lived and moved under the peculiar 
circumstances which gave Parker his prominence 
and inspiration, could and would have achieved and 
maintained a fame at least equal to his. 

We now come to the determination of the good 
and the evil which has accrued to \\\fc k\*\&\vs,wv 
people from this great didactic cavesx tvons OtfyssA ^sst- 
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ever. God gave us wisdom to rightly and wisely 
discriminate. Mark well, and continually remember, 
that in the following remarks I do not speak of Mr. 
Parker',8 moral character. I speak of his influence, 
and of that only. I shall not undertake to determine 
how far the good results of his- ministry are instances 
of God making the wrath of man to praise him, nor 
how far the evil effects were undesigned, and con- 
trary to his wishes. 

1. Among the beneficent results of Mr. Parkers 
ministry I mention, first, his influence upon public 
opinion with respect to the subject of education. 
However we may differ from Mr. Parker in religious 
matters, however we may question the details of his 
educational scheme, all intelligent, large-minded men 
must feel that the public owes no insignificant debt 
of gratitude to him for that ardent zeal and unweary- 
ing effort which he ever displayed in advocacy of a 
thorough, practical, yet liberal education of all the 
people. Himself by birth a plebeian, by instinct a 
leveler, by choice' a Jeffersonian, he could tolerate 
no sacred reservations in behalf of classes, least of all 
the monopoly of knowledge. Feeling that universal 
education was at once the right of all, and a neces- 
sity of our political and social institutions, he threw 
his whole soul enthusiastically into his pleas when- 
erer opportunity was afforded fox ll\em. For the 
eervico thus rendered in the foTma\.\oiv roeA *\&tarctar 
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tion of a healthy public sentiment on thi$ subject, I 
would bring and, in the name of all lovers of man, 
lay upon Parker's tomb a fadeless wreath of grati- 
tude. 

2. Secondly, he preached and lectured against 
intemperance. Herein he was a national bene- 
factor. He has our thanks. This service, however, 
is sometimes overrated. A careful study of his utter- 

. ance will show us, I think, that instead of pene- 
trating to the hearer's conscience and showing him 
the inherent sin of this form of self-indulgence, he 
contented himself usually with depicting to him 
those attendant and consequent evils which are so 
intrinsically ghastly as to scarcely need depiction, 
and then giving him a little Poor Richard advice to 
keep clear of the habit which leads thereto. The 
motives which he sets forth are seldom drawn from 
any higher plane than •merely the prudential. He 
cast his influence against that legislation which 
stands upon our state statute book to protect the 
people from their poisoners, and was no doubt enti- 
tled to some share of the responsibility of defeating 
its execution in Boston. Still he meant, honestly 
meant, to foster temperance and purity, and all affili- 
ated virtues ; and so far as he succeeded, Boston and 
the commonwealth are bound to grateful acknowl- 
edgment. 

3. We regard the influence vrtv\c\iT&?.^^^^V*5& 
exerted upon the public mind ^rVftv iwgw*. to ^ 
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position of woman, the peace movement, and kin- 
dred reforms of the day, as on the whole beneficent. 
Less radical than the self-constituted champions of 
these various causes, yet at the same time in advance 
of the general public, he has served to modify the 
violence of the one party and to open the eyes of 
the other. On doctrines and projects so inchoate as 
are most of these to which we refer, no man can 
expect to find another who will perfectly agree with 
him on all points. Mr. Parker's views seem to have 
been well matured, and in the main safe. His brave 
words in exposition and enforcement of them have 
done good. 

4. Fourthly, we instance the political services of 
Mr. Parker. These we regard as infinitely outweigh- 
ing all others which he ever rendered to his native 
land. The grandest thing he ever did was to stand 
up in this northorn metropolis, at a time of decadent 
public sentiment, and month after month demand 
the rigid subordination of human authority to God's. 
In certain classes not easily reached by other 
agencies, he did very much to generate and keep 
alive a political conscience. He fearlessly, contin- 
ually, impetuously taught the existence of the Higher 
Law. He regarded the State as a moral agent, 
under every obligation of the moral law, under 
every threatening by which' it is sanctioned. How 
stirringly eloquent were his rus\\\T\» \?cmta ^\\src\ \\\\& 
was the . theme Which warmed \i\yoA *lo \vvea. \\» 
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seemed bad enough for an ignorant and passionate 
individual to sin ; but to see a great and wise people, 
in the multitude of whose counselors there ought to 
have been wisdom, and in whose organic equipoise 
of forces passion ought to have been held in leash ; 
to see such a people, bs a people, wittingly and per- 
sistently trampling under foot every principle of 
justice and humanity, this fired his soul, made his 
blood to fairly boil with indignation ! On this grand 
text he always could preach with "an unction.". I 
hope I shall not be called irreverent if I say that on 
this point " he taught as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes." I fear we have some need of 
such a teacher still. 

Slavery being to him intrinsically the concentrated 
sum of all villainies, and at the same time the imme- 
diate occasion of nearly all the infamous political 
and civil action of the government, it was natural 
that Mr. Parker should bring his tensest powers to 
bear upon the demolition of the system. By all his 
native love of right, by all the spur of moral convic- 
tions, by all the love he bore his land, he felt bound 
to fight the foul institution. In this good fight he 
heartily enlisted all his powers: his stinging elo- 
quence; his varied learning; his mother-wit; his 
keen understanding ; head, heart, hand, and — rare 
phenomenon ! — his pocket-book. 

Deadly, however, as was lua Yvatasd o£ \Jc^ ^'stexs^ 
impetuous as were his acted and ^oVwv \\&^&&s»> 
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against it, he never sanctioned the radical views and 
measures of the ultra abolitionists. He never played 
into the hands of southern politicians by conceding 
the national character of slavery under the great 
Federal Charter. Nay! — loudly to his praise be it 
spoken ! — nay ! He had a lofty faith in the actual 
political institutions of this good land. He believed 
that we only need to bring back the administration 
of government to the spirit of those institutions, and 
then to lop off a few creatures of local and abnormal 
law, in order to make this American State answer to 

■ 

its proud and vaunting boast, 

" The land of the free and home of the brave." 

When personal friends, warm friends, were saying, 
"All is lost; there is no hope save in revolution," 
Mr. Parker rang out his voice louder than %ver over 
his crowded auditories, " No, no ! America shall not 
fail !" Year after year he bore the pressure, resisted 
entreaties, resisted threats ; refusing to sanction the 
anarchic projects of his friends. Year after year he 
went like a man to the ballot-box, and illustrated his 
faith in his political principles. When others saw only 
swift-coming disaster, he was still hopeful ; evidently 
believing that what the cheerful bard sang of Old 
England is equally true of New : 

" Our nursing mother is not exhausted yet ; 

There is sap in the Saxon tree : 
She lifts her bosom of gloTy yet 
Above the mists to the exm and ae&. 
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Fair as the Queen of Love, 

Fresh from the foam, 
Or star on the dark cloud set, 

They may blazon her shame 

And scoff at her name ; 
But there's life in the old land yet !" 

We accord therefore to Mr. Parker, and that most 
cheerfully, high praise for his efforts to elevate the 
politics of the country. Should Lsay that the serv- 
ices he has thus rendered the American people 
surpass by far those of many a distinguished senator 
at Washington, I should but speak the truth. Had 
it not been for the influence of his rigorous teaching 
over those vast masses which he drew around him, 
had they not received from him those sound prin- 
ciples of political responsibility which they would 
not go elsewhere to learn, we shudder to think of the 
doom which might have overtaken Boston long ere 
this. May God soon send them another apostle, who, 
without assailing the holy verities of Christianity, 

may carry forward with equal efficiency the same 

• 

great teachings t 

Such we regard the main results of Mr. Parker's 
ministry which deserve to be called beneficent. 
Other incidental goods may have accrued therefrom ; 
but these are the chief. We have tried to deal 
fairly, and give our subject his fullest due. With 
painful feelings we turn now to t\\e> otivsx ivftgwr^ 
and ask after the evil results oi flaa mm\s&r$ w* 
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terminated. God help us, here above all, to be 
faithful alike to the living and to the dead. Wherein 
has Mr. Parker exerted a baneful influence upon the 
American people ? Variously. 

1. First, he has contributed to the extent of his 
ability to fix in the popular mind a very low and 
unworthy conception of God. 

This is perhaps the very last charge his admirers 
will expect; but I make it advisedly. I know that 
men are found who claim that the chief charm in 
Mr. Parker's views, his grand superiority over ortho- 
dox Christians, lies precisely here — in his sublime and 
beautiful delineation of God's nature and character. 
From such we must beg to differ. We cheerfully 
grant that, Mr. Parker has said a great many beau- 
tiful things about God, things whose verbal felicities 
we wish we could rival. We grant that Mr. Parker's 
God is quite a respectable advance upon that "dis- 
mal," "diabolic" old "Moloch" of the elder Calvin- 
istic doctors, and something of an advance. upon that 
easy, nerveless old grandmother whom the Univers- 
alists tucked up in the throne of the universe and set 

* on rockers; but as for conceding that Mr. Parker's 
God approaches in moral beauty or dignity or 
amiableness the God of the Scriptures, we never can 
do it. Look at the two. Mr. Parker's God is a 
being of such natural hebetude and of such moral 
insensibility that, according to Mr. Parker's own 

account: he baa articled out \Ji\a "mwte^ ^aks,^ 
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ignorant child " of his, whom we term man, under 
the hard "apprenticeship of nature and law," and 
left him here toiling, struggling, suffering, and sin- 
ning for. six thousand years, without ever paying him 
one fatherly visit, or sending him one message of 
affection to cheer and strengthen his failing heart. 
Ages on ages rolled away, according to Mr. Parker ; 
generations after generations lived, suffered, and 
died before any knowledge of God got into the 
human mind, any idea even of spiritual and invisible 
essence. All this time men were left with no loftier 
or worthier vent for their native religious instinct 
than the worship of ugly, senseless fetiches. And 
when men did achieve a higher notion of the 
normal Object of this instinct, it was no thanks to 
this great, impassible wretch of a spectator whom 
Mr. Parker calls God. It was an achievement of 
man's own good brain and quickening heart, and to 
man alone belonged the credit. But even after we 
had done this much, even after we had risen from 
the mire and slime in which he first placed us, and 
where he had amused himself for centuries by heart- 
lessly watching our wretched wriggling — even then, 
though we had so conclusively proven that we were 
worthy something better than that low animalism to 
which he had first doomed us, that great cosmical 
Embodiment of phlegm moved not a finger to help 
us. This child of Providence was " crjvw^ \w \-W 
dark," crying for his Father, T3na\&fc& V* \o& $*r 
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covered the existence of that Father, proven his 
recent whereabouts, and now he wanted to see him. 
The accumulated sorrows and suffering of long 
millenniums of utter orphanage pressed out con- 
tinual sobs : " O that I knew where I could find 
Him, that I might come even unto his seat !" But 
there was no answer. The royal child was left there 
in the dark, sobbing, yearning after the Father of 
whom he had so lately learned, agonizing to find 
him and learn all about him. And all this time 
there lay this great, stupid, immanent Divinity 
athwart the stellar spaces, all heedless of this poor 
yearning creature who had proven himself " the 
thriftiest child of God." Not one syllable did He 
utter, no blessed " Lo, I am with you ;" no messen- 
ger did he send to tell men how to do right and be 
happy. No, no. " If men want to know anything 
about me, or about the blissfulness of moral agency, 
they may find it out for themselves." With 
this divine reflection, and with a sluggish vexa- 
tion at the troublesome brat whose cry had occa- 
sioned it, the torpid old Stoic of eternity relapsed 
into his ancient, everlasting^ doze. This was Mr. 
Parker's God ; and what did it avail to style him 
the tender "Father and Mother of men?" Does 
calling a clod " God " make it one ? Does the chris- 
tening of a great blind and blindly operating force 
"Father " give that force paternal \Tta\\\^iv<& and 
Boft-heartedneaa ? Should & C\\Tis&aTi ^wcwdx. ta*«&» 
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his children as Mr. Parker represents God treating 
his; cursing them, to begin with, with an intenser 
sensuality than there was any need of, and then lend- 
ing no helping hand or encouraging word to help the 
poor little wretches up to a larger and higher life; 
keeping himself eternally behind the curtain ; feed- 
ing them by machinery, and leaving them to clothe 
and otherwise furnish body and soul as the great 
"mother of invention" might suggest; giving them 
over to the laws of their being to work their own 
way up by personal experiment and suffering to 
manhood's maturity ; I say, should any Christian 
parent of this land attempt such a treatment of his 
children as this, his name would be an execration in 
all the world ; an outraged and 'indignant people 
would rise up to demand the deposition of such a 
father from his office, his immediate commitment to 
prison or madhouse. 

How different the God of revelation ! " Like as a 
father pitieththis children, so the Lord pitieth all them 
that fear him." " His tender mercies are over all 
his works." In the beginning he gave his child the 
fairest and most munificent setting up. He was 
wont to visit with him at decline of day, teaching 
him all he needed to know, and showing him how to 
live. He bore with the disobedience, perversity, and 
waywardness of his child ; pleaded authority ; point- 
ed to consequences; chided, entreated, "steers" ^\^ 
him : all in vain. Still he came, came ^iwasfifc^ 
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and by messengers, would not be shut out and 
off the premises until his poor, debauched child 
became utterly lost to all spiritual influences, deaf 
even to his Father's voice, too blind to discern his 
heavenly form. Nor even then were the resources 
of God's paternal tenderness exhausted. In the 
person of his Son he comes with warm flesh hands 
to lay hold of the ruined, blind, almost insensible 
creature of his own image and likeness, and lifts him 
up. He is willing to suffer with and for him. By 
supernatural power he opens those blind eyes which 
sin put out, unstops those deaf ears which sin closed 
up. Then taking the bewildered being by that 
death-struck hand, and breathing the inspiration of 
infinite divine sympathy into his soul, he gently 
draws him, and says, "My son, come home."*. He 
smoothes the way with providences, supports, the 
weak and staggering form, gives back one by one 
the lost and forfeited powers to serve as milestones 
of the homeward journey ; and as to what he has 
stored up against the prodigal's final arrival, what 
fatted calves, and robes, and rings, we only know 
that "eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man." Whose God now 
is the more fatherly, Mr. Parker's or the Christian's? 
Why, the. Christian not only has and uses every 
single proof and illustration of God's natural ami 
moral perfectness which Mr. Parker l\as^ in meta- 
phjrsical necessities and in the wovka oi xvaXxv^VoX 
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In addition to these he has the whole supernatural 
history of man, every line and event of which is 
lustrous with the glory and the love of God. Had 
Mr. Parker described his God (and often he did) as 
possessing the absolute perfection of the Christian 
one, he had no conclusive evidence thereof. It must 
stand as a mere assertion, sufficiently refuted by the 
stoical indifference and moral inaction which, ac- 
cording to him, has characterized the divine history 
since man has had a being. 

In view of these facts, I make no scruple in saying 
that Mr. Parker contributed to fix in the popular 
mind a low and unworthy conception of God ; that 
he dimmed the luster of God's perfections ; and in 
his system, though not perhaps in his words, so pre- • 
sen ted, so misrepresented our common Father as to 
make it difficult for men to feel and own his claim to 
their love. I do not say he meant to do so, I do not 
think he did; but such was the legitimate result of 
•his system. In this he wrought an irreparable mis- 
chief; and so far forth as his views accomplished 
their natural tendency, so far forth I pronounce the 
ministry of Parker a curse to human society. Oft- 
times his own expressions bordered hard on Pan- 
theism, and the whole drift of his principles was in 
that direction. Strauss predicted he would bring up 
there. Death came too quiet. Although unwilling 
to openly assert that the famous " FatUfct a\\& MvAWt 
of men " was "impersonal," ho yet T^e^XftfiX^ x^waak. 
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to Call him (?), her (?), it (?), whatever it was, personal. 

• 

And this hybrid, hermaphrodite, neither "personal" 
nor "impersonal" nondescript, is the false God, the 
Dagou, which Mr. Parker set up in Music Hall for 
Boston Christians to worship. So far as he seduced 
them into this idolatry, so far was his influence a bane. 

2. Secondly, Mr. Parker was behind his times in 
many matters of science, and hence his influence 
has served to fix in the popular mind various scien- 
tific errors which later investigations have completely 
Exploded. 

It was a great pity that a man of his position and 
influence should have adhered so tenaciously ^s he 
did to traditional scientific absurdities when all the 
world was so rapidly outgrowing them. There was 
some excuse for the reluctance of the Romish priest- 
hood, and even of Protestant Turretin, to acknowl- 
edge the demonstrated motions of the earth. We 
find that excuse in the character of the times in 
which they lived, and in the character of their* 
education, if such it could be called. But for a man 
of Mr. Parker's opportunities and professions, in the 
full light of the nineteenth century, to cling with such 
fatuity to old hypotheses, from which the progress of 
science has confessedly knocked away every shadow 
of foundation, surely this was very remarkable. 

In early life Mr. Parker seems to have fallen under 
the in&iience of tlfose phrenological sages who have 
exhibited such rare consideration sj\& rcoxXskj Vyc <taa 
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cultivation of the American mind. Ho drank in 
their hypothesis of universal development with the 
rest, and its influence is perceptible in the whole 
texture of his philosophy. I will not say that his 
views of cosmogony or of current natural life 
exactly corresponded with those set forth by Oken 
and the author of the " Yestiges of Creation ;" but 
I do say, that, unless I have greatly misapprehended 
them, they resembled them vastly more than those 
of the highest scientific authorities of the present 
day. These authorities affirm that every historical 
science of nature points back to a supernatural 
beginning of every family of organized being, a 
real and proper creation. Agassiz, "Whewell, Lyell, 
all great scientific investigators, declare, with re- 
markable unanimity, that every evidence in the 
heavens above and in the earth beneath lies directly 
against the development hypothesis. They challenge 
the world, present or past, to furnish one instance 
of transmuted species or spontaneous generation. 
Gross's acari and Darwin's pigeons are acknowledged 
failures; and I know of scarce one great reliable 
name to-day in England or America which can bo 
quoted in support of the repudiated hypothesis. All 
acknowledged authorities agree in predicating a 
supernatural origination of every kind of organized 
and living things, an origination exceptional to all 
known present laws and forces ; an intelligent^ divine 

creation. It ia true th$t Mr. Parker \sXfcs> <ft * <s«»r 

3 
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tion" too; but, if I understand him, it is only that 
perpetual creation by which the face of the earth 
is renewed with every passing season, generation, 
life. God is creating yonder on the common, 
yonder in the harbor depths, here in this ever- 
w^pting body. Ha may have used expressions 
meaning more than this ; but there are none which 
I can now recall.* 

• There is much confusion in Mr. Parker's expressions on this point. 
In Discourse V of his " Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology," he 
seems at first sight to use the terms " Creation" and "Providence" in 
their ordinary sense. He clearly distinguishes them, saying, " the one is 
described by a point, the other by a line." He speaks not only of the 
creation of organic beings, but of inorganic matter. He speaks of a time 
"before the universe had existence," etc., etc. At the same time it is 
evident that the term creation is not employed in its proper sense, from 
the fact that he predicates a certain '.' material " anterior even to material 
atoms, from which they were created. He says, in summing up : "Each 
atom, with its statical and dynamical powers, the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal forces of the universe, must have been created by Him ... or 
perfect material." Here, certainly, is no creatio ex nikilo ; Jience, no 
proper creation at all. The popular, as well as the theological usvs 
demands more than a creation ex nihilo privativo ; it is. satisfied with 
nothing short of a creatio ex nihilo negativo. Nor is the above a solitary 
instance. He scarcely ever speaks of creation without stating that it was 
"of perfect material," or "perfect substance." 

That his views respecting the origin of organic beings were substan- 
tially as represented in the text, is incontestably settled by the following 
passage from his last work, his "Experience as a Minister." Speaking 
of the various historic forms of religion, he says: "Each has grown out 
of the condition of some people as naturally as the wild primitive Flora 
of Santa Cruz has come from the state of this island — its geologic struc- 
ture and chemical composition, its tropic heat and its special situation 
amid the great currents of water and of air, as naturally as the dependent 
Fauna, of the place comes from its I?loTa. M ^YvaX. wyoX&moTO «s^ra^ 
betray Mb belief that the Fauna of every ^ime ^ro«^iN^fca"S\«tv&* 
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How far he was behind the biblical critics of 
Germany we have already intimated, and on this 
we need not dwell. De Wette was one of the first 
German theologians whom Mr. Parker ever studied, 
and beyond him he never seems to have gone. He 
read others, very many; but after ^having committed 
himself so fully to De "Wette, it was bard to see him . 
so flippantly disposed of by Baur and his colleagues. 
We doubt if even Mr. Parker would venture to 
repeat, within hearing of Tubingen, " De "Wette is 
the ablest writer in the world on biblical criticism." 
He would have too much regard for his own reputa- 
tion as a scholar. 

His views on another point — the History and Phi- 
losophy of Human Society, were very antiquated, at 
least a century behind the times. To hear him 
lecture on this subject one would think himself 
transported back to the eighteenth century. First 
you have Hobbes's "State of Nature;" then Kous- 
seau's " Corvfrat Social ;" then a prospective " Utopia 
Saint-Simonienne" minus the communism. And the 
most insipid feature of it all is, that these crudities 
of the French revolutionary epoch are all set forth as 
something so new and fresh and world-redeeming. 
How any man of such universal reading, and such 

Flora from geologic, chemical, climatic, and other physical causes, in the 
way of strict and simple natural law ? It may be hard to reconcile this 
language with expressions employed in his earlier yeare ^ b\it it ia aurebf 

right to look in his latest writings for his moefc m«X\a^ ^xaarca. ^** 

doing, we think our point' is fully substantiated. 
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taste for independence, ever succeeded in bringing 
himself down to the tasteless taskwork of transfus- 
ing life into these stale depositions of that diluvian 
period, has always been a mystery to me. Perhaps 
the reason is to be found in the fact that deistic 
principles cannot be reconciled with any other theory 
of human society than that of Rousseau ; and rather 
than renounce these cherished principles, Mr. Parker 
may have concluded he could afford to ignore tho 
conclusions of a Stahl and a Huntington, nay more, 
the unanimous testimony of universal history. 

Now, had these various antiquated views been 
merely abstract, isolated, scientific errors, it would 
have mattered little. We should not have men- 
tioned them. "We care not to know to which of the 
theories of light Mr. Parker gave his adherence ; it 
would have no bearing on our present investigation. 
These matters to which I have alluded, however, do 
have relations most intimate to every scheme of re- 
ligious teaching. Deny original creation, ignore a 
real Providence, and what is left of religion ? The 
remnant is not worth saving. So far forth then as 
Mr. Parker's ministry has served to the dissemination 
and conservation in the popular mind of those old 
exploded naturalistic notions of Cosmogony, Anthro- 
pology, Sociology, so far forth it has been a malefi- 
cent ministry, prejudicial not merely to revealed re- 
ligion but equally so to sound science. 
& Thirdly : Mr. Parker devoted \i\a u\,mo^ erast^ 
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to the demolition of the whole structure of revealed 
religion, its evidences, doctrines, and institutions 
alike. If he honestly believed, after candid qualifi- 
cation for judgment, that that system is false, de- 
lusive, injurious to men, he did right; but, as I as 
honestly believe it a true,, beneficent, and divine 
system, I am bound to characterize the influence of 
his ministry in this regard as unmitigatedly disas- 
trous. 

4. But, fourthly, the grand tendency of Mr. 
Parker's ministry was not only to overturn Christi- 
anity; it was also to diffuse erroneous and unfair 
impressions respecting it. I am forced to say that 
misrepresentation seems to me to have been the grand 
implement on' which Mr. Parker relied in his "de- 
structant work." Certainly no other ever wrought so 
efficiently for him. Instead of making Romanism 
responsible for its own follies and absurdities, Cal- 
vinism for its, Methodism for its, he identifies Chris- 
tianity with each in turn, and makes it bear the 
odium of all. He perpetually aspersed the Christian 
people among whom he lived, attributing to them 
beliefs which he knew they repudiated with loathing. 
To be a Christian was with him to be a bibliolater, 
to devoutly believe in what he elegantly termed the 
" damnation of babies," to discount all gentle virtues 
and good works, and bigotedly hate all such as 
cherish and do them. It was to "beWeve Vcl fe\£&&Rro& 
God, an impossible human nature, a &\fcixfli\ foKXtftfv- 
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ology, ghastly divine murders, and 'a closing sham- 
judgment. He tried to undermine men's faith in 
revelation, not half so much by solid argument as 
by those side-thrusts and bitter sneers and sarcasms 
which constituted so largely the staple of his dis- 
courses. Travestying every sacred formula, every 
holy doctrine, until scarcely recognizable, he per- 
sisted ia setting these wicked mimicries forth as the 
actual beliefs of Christendom. 

Take up any of his descriptions of the doctrine of 
God according to the "popular theology." In the 
name of evangelical Christendom, I have merely to 
pronounce it an atrocious libel. Tell me, ye who 
have sat for twenty, thirty, forty years under the 
teachings of the "Christian" pulpit I now fill; tell 
me if in all that time you have ever once been told 
of a God who delights in " the damnation of babies?" 
Nay, were there not eloqifent, vehement repudiations 
of such a shocking notion ringing down from hence 
upon the people years before Mr. Parker was born ? 
Who has ever stood up here to tell you of a God who 
has unconditionally predestinated men to endless 
damnation, merely to illustrate his irresistible sov- 
ereignty? Was not this pulpit founded here ex- 
pressly to protest against such blasphemy, and to 
teach men truth? Who has ever stood here and 
told you that God is of so vengeful a nature that 
only after slaying his own innocent ^ox\,\v^ ^«& ^\\l- 
ing to show mercy? When -wexe ^ouXaak \*&&^8a»fc 
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Satan was stronger than God, and likely to get the 
better of him in the long run ? Come : these, ac- 
cording to Mr. Parker, are the doctrines of "popular 
theology." Isn't Methodist theology popular the- 
ology? If it is not, if the theology of the largest 
ecclesiastical body in the nation cannot be called the 
popular theology, what can? If it were true that 
one Christian body, however small, taught a doctrine 
of God nearly free from all the objectionable fea- 
tures against which Mr. Parker protested, candor 
would seem to have required him to make an excep- 
tion in favor of that body so far as it was his ally. 
How much more was he bound to abstain from indis- 
criminately denouncing the doctrine of the largest 
Church of the land, when the doctrine of that Church 
respecting God was, as we have seen, really superior 
to his own, and especially when she patiently, 
laboriously, and successfully opposed this doctrine to 
all the errors against which he battled, years and 
years before his voice was ever lifted ! In all this 
Mr. Parker was, in my estimation, neither modest 
nor fair. Most of his references to the best and 
holiest men now living on this earth are full of bit- 
terness, and spleen, and venom. "We have no angry 
retaliations to return. Even an Alva could refuse 
to war with the dead. We only wish these state- 
ments wer6 not true ; but, being true, we feel com- 
pelled to make them, doing it far '" mcrcfc \tl wmrc 
than in anger." 
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I believe, on valid grounds, though I cannot, of 
course, adduce those grounds here, that man origin- 
ated by direct creation of God. I believe that if he 
had been left, in pui^s natv/ralibus y to his own un- 
aided, uninformed constitutional powers and suscepti- 
bilities, he would have been the ignorant, helpless 
brute which Mr. Parker everywhere represents the 
primitive man to have been. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that man was so unnaturally abandoned, or 
that, had he been, he would ever have risen to any 
conception- of spiritual existences. I believe God re- 
vealed himself to that primitive creature as his Cre- 
ator, as the one and only God to whom his service 
and affection were due. I believe that, after sin had 
penally and naturally affected man, that which was 
before mere inertia in human nature became a con- 
stant downward force, antagonized indeed by reason, 
conscience, divine actuations, but nevertheless a 
steady moral gravitation. From the beginning God 
has kept himself in communication with this per- 
verted creature ; schooling him by discipline, over- 
ruling his mistakes and sins for good, thwarting his 
plots, wooing, and striving, and teaching in all 
tender and gentle languages, more willing to give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him than earthly parents 
are to give good gifts unto their children. In the 
Bible are found, as I believe, a historical account of 
these divine doings in the eartt, aui&ctaTv^ i\£\ fat 
all the necessities of these late-cowmg £eTve^\\omto 
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■which we belong, a sufficient revelation of the char- 
acter and interior disposition of God ; a clear enun- 
ciation of all human duty, Godward, manward, and 
selfward ; authenticated promises of all needed good ; 
the full constitutions and patents of all divine insti- 
tutions ; in short, 3 complete " Anweisung zum 
seligen Leben" — the only directory to happiness and 
heaven. 

Believing these things with all the intensity 
which can come from* a conquered skepticism, and 
a personal experience alike of sin and of pardon, 
I regard them as truths more vital to human well- 
being, on the scale of endless existence, than any 
other in the whole range of human knowledge. 
"Whenever, therefore, I see a man weakening the 
power and influence of those truths over men's minds, 
either by fair argument or by scurrilous sneers, I re- 
gard that man as, wittingly or unwittingly, injuring 
his race, cursing humanity to an extent beyond all 
measurement. Of Mr. Parker's ministry, then, what 
else can I say than that, so far as its influence has 
been to undermine these grand permanent beliefs 
of Christendom, it has been a curse. In my view 
every soul which through his influence has re- 
nounced the great doctrines of Christian redemp- 
tion has thereby jeopardized his everlasting in- 
terests. He has cut loose from moral motives of 
the highest character, relinquished live ta\£j\ta&t 
exemplification of divine philaiitircoyy \tas> \a\\N«wa 
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• 

can furnish, exchanged a certainty for hypotheses, 
pledge for hope, possession for baseless and fruit- 
less expectation. By as much, then, as eternal 
things do overweigh the things of time, by so 
much do the evil and blighting influences of Mr. 
Parker's ministry preponderate over all its good 
and beneficent ones. "No open peculator from 
Boston's treasury, no unrelenting, heartless land- 
lord, no dissolute public officer, no wholesale or 

• 

retail rumseller, no pimp of 'North-street or seducer 
of Beacon, has ever wrought, in my judgment, 
such extensive, effectual, irretrievable mischief in 
this city since the advent of this distinguished 
errorist in it as has he. Funds are replaceable, 
wrongs to widow or fatherless may be outgrown, 
the debauched may be lifted up by reform; but, 
when the Saviour is taken away where shall the 
most wakeful of Marys find him? Other evils 
need only be temporal ; the loss of religion is the 
loss of eternity. 

Theodore Parker, the studious farm-boy, the 
restive theologue, the combative preacher, the arro- 
gant philosopher, the ardent reformer, the general 
iconoclast — Theodore Parker — has passed a^ay. In 
the prime of life, the maturity of his powers, the 
zenith of his glory, God summons him away. He 
had done with him here, and that autocratic will 
could not alter one hair's breadth the higher will of 
God. In his hands, into -which each one c& w& tgcqs^ 
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fall, we leave him. Ours is not the great white 
throne ; and Ho who told us, " Judge not," assigned 
the best of reasons. 

But while it is not given to us to sit in judgment 
on men's souls, and fix authoritatively their moral 
relationship to God, we may and ought to studiously 
weigh their current and posthumous influence. The 
interests of truth and the interests of men alike de- 
mand it. I have striven, therefore, in these rude 
sentences — put hastily together amid all the distrac- 
tions and under all the lassitude which belong to the 
closing hours of Anniversary Week — to set forth 
candidly, kindly ^ and faithfully my soberest, matur- 
e6t estimate of the good and evil in the influence of 
Theodore Parker. I feel that I have failed to do 
justice to such a theme. Perhaps I should still were 
I to study it a lifetime. 

Mr. Parker is gone. We shall have no more. Not 
that genius is extinct. .Not that learning shall have 
no future votary. Not that deism will not live ; it 
will live so long as man's proud heart shall think it- 
self wiser than God. Still, to stand in Music Hall, 
to promulgate the views of Parker, to do it with 
equal keenness and superior grace, to draw yet 
denser crowds of willing listeners — all this will not 
be to be Parker. Do you not see the vast difference 
between being Parker and merely a " Parkerite ?" 
Ask Rochefoucauld, and he will tell you of a 
difference. 
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Few will weep. Few have wept, I take it, except 
upon the platform. It is not meet. "Whatever his 
work was, in this strange web of woven lives, Provi- 
dence tells us it is done. Why is it not ? Boston 
has other teachers, inculcators of higher doctrine, 
more liberal charity, safer science, superior virtues, 
equal political integrity, and a diviner holiness of 
heart and life. »No such hideous excrescences de- 
form the Christian teaching of present Boston 
evangelizers as need to drive away the most fastid- 
ious, be he only honest, and anxious to learn from 
any and all sources — Nature, Reason, Providence, 
Revelation, Experience — the one grand will of God. 

Friends, are you trying to learn that will ? Are 
you trying to do it ? But a few days, and you will 
be helpless. Body prostrated, spirits dissipated, 
mind roving, heart sluggish, your soul face to face 
with destinies unending. How, then, will you look 
upon life, and the uses to which you are putting it ? 
if ever you have suffered your religious convictions to 
be shaken by sneers or cavils or argument, I pray 
you to look at the winning and beautiful model of 
character which Christianity holds up, and to ask 
yourself if it be not desirable ! I pray you to think of 
the misery God foretells, and the heaven he promises, 
and to ask yourself, What if this prove all true? 
Even if vou have so far been influenced as to doubt, 
give jour poor soul the benefit, of \\\%X do\x\>\.\ \1 J& «* 
principle of all humane juvvapTO&eTKWi. "^Sai ^» 
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great Father of lights guide you into all truth, give 
you all a stronger rfelish for it, qualify you for 
celestial blessedness, and bring you finally into its 
full fruition, no more to err, or sin, or suffer; no 
more to miss or frustrate life's divine, eternal mean- 
ing. This in Christ. Amen. 
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DISCOURSE. 



The fie? shall try evert man's work op what sort it is. — 

1 Corinthians iii, 13. 

A mighty voice is hushed, a mighty pen has 
ceased to move. A mind which has sent forth from 
this center great tides .through th# ocean of human 
thinking, has done its work, and the eddying waves 
gp forth into coming ages. Great natural powers, 
carefully disciplined by the highest culture of New 
England, tireless industry in gathering the learning 
of all lands, and indomitable energy in making 
practical the thought of the heart, all have for the 
last twenty years been mainly devoted to a special 
work. What that work was, such a man's life 
would sufficiently declare; but we are not left to 
inference ; he himself informs us with great frank- 
ness and earnestness. He consecrated himself to 
it in his youth, and has left us the record of con- 
eecration. 

I have not invited you hitbeT tins ^^mjV^\*a. 

4 
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to an analysis of Theodore Parker's character; of that 
I shall say no more than is absolutely necessary to 
the right fulfillment of a more important and less 
invidious task ; it is not the man, but the man's work 
that the fire is to try. He stands now before his 
Maker, where you and I must stand so soon. I 
presume not to sit on the Judge's throne, but "his 
works follow him;" they are all about us to-day; 
in them you and I and all mankind have a vital, 
practical interest. Of them I must speak pointedly 
and earnestly, to discharge the duty of a faithful 
Christian minister. 

I have said that for the last twenty years Theodore 
Parker's energies have been • mainly devoted to a 
special work. Through all the channels by which 
the public mind can be reached, as preacher, lec- 
turer, writer, first from a Unitarian pulpit at W6st 
Koxbury, then from the desk of the Melodeon and 
Music Hall, in political discourses, in literary ad- 
dresses before colleges and lyceums, in essays and 
reviews, with unwavering unity of purpose he bent 
his energies to this single work. And what was 
that work? He himself tells us clearly and frankly, 
as in a few days of leisure at Santa Cruz he reviews 
this long career, when he had laid by the armor and 
looked back over the field. I read from the letter 
written to his society, May 9, 1859, published under 
the title "Theodore Parker's T&xpet\«ft<» ^a^M.\\i- 
Jster;" 
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" I had not preached long before I found, as never 
before, that practically the ecclesiastical worship of 
the Bible hindered the religious welfare and progress 
of the Christians more than any other cause. . . . With 
Protestant ministers the Bible is a fetich ; it is so 
with Catholic priests likewise, only to them the 
Roman Church is the master fetich, the ' Big 
Thunder,' while the Bible is but an inferior and 
subservient idol. For ultimate authority the min- 
ister does not appeal to God manifesting himself in 
the world of matter and the world of man, but only 
to the Bible; to that he prostitutes his mind and 
conscience, heart and soul ; on the authority of an 
anonymous Hebrew book he will justify the slaughter 
'of innocent men, women, and children by the thou- 
sand ; and on that of an anonymous Greek book he 
will believe, or at least command others to believe, 
that man is born totally depraved, and God will per- 
petually slaughter men in hell by the million, though 
they had committed no fault except that of not believ- 
ing an absurd doctrine they had never heard of. Min- 
isters take the Bible in the lump as divine ; all 
between the lids of the book is equally the i word 
of God,' infallible, miraculous ; he that believeth it 
shall be saved/and he that believeth it not shall be 
damned; no amount of piety and morality can make 

up for not believing this. No doctor is ever so 

■» 

subordinate to his drugs, no \aw>j^Y \\s& s& ^twsa 
before statute and custom, as t\\o inasfc oi mm\ss» 
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before the Bible, the great fetich of • Protestant 
Christendom.. The Ephesians did not so worship 
their great goddess Diana and the meteoric stone 
which fell from Jupiter. ' We can believe .any- 
thing,' say they, which has a 'Thus saith the Lord' 
before or after it. The Bible is not only master of 
the soul, it is also a talisman to keep men from harm; 
bodily contact with it, through hand^or eye, is a part 
of religion, so it lies in railroad stations, in the 
parlors and sleeping chambers of taverns, and the 
cabins of ships, only to be seen and touched, not 
read. The pious mother puts it in the trunk of her 
prodigal son about to travel, and while she knows 
he is wasting her substance upon harlots and in 
riotous living, she contents herself with the thought 
that ' he has got his Bible with him, and promised to 
read a chapter every day !' So the Catholic mother 
uses an image' of the 'Yirgin Mother of God,' and 
the Eocky Mountain savage a bundle of grass ; it is 
a fetich. . . . 

"I had not been long a minister before I found 
this worship of the Bible as a fetich hindering 
me at each progressive step. If I wished to 
teach the nobleness of man, the Old Testament and 
New were there with dreadful condemnations of 
human nature ; did I speak of God's love for all men, 
the Bible was full of ghastly things — chosen people, 
hell, devil, damnation — to prove \\\aX \v^\on^ qtdlVj 
a few, and them not overcnneiV, &\&\ «wo,^wt^^ 
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free individuality of souls, such as the great Biblo 
men themselves had, asking all to be Christians as 
Jesus was a Christ, there were texts of bondage 
commanding a belief in this or that absurdity. 
There was no virtue but the Scriptures could furnish 
an argument against it. I could not deny the ex- 
istence of ghosts and witches, devils and demons 
haunting the earth, but revelation could be quoted 
against me. Nay, if I declared the constancy of 
nature's laws, and sought therein great argument 
for the constancy of God, all the miracles came and 
held their mythologic linger up. ... I set myself 
seriously to consider how I could best oppose this 
monstrous evil." — Pp. 60-64. 

" While Christians accept the Bible as the ' word of 
God' direct, miraculous, infallible, containing a com- 
plete and perfect 'revelation' of his [God's] nature, 
his character and conduct, it is quite impossible for 
them to accept or even tolerate the infinite perfec- 
tion of God."— P. 79. 

" But I have preached against the errors of eccle- 
siastic theology more than upon -any other form of 
wrong, for they are the most fatal mischiefs in the 
land. The theological notion of God, man, and the 
relation between them, seems to me the greatest 
speculative error mankind has fallen into. Its 
gloomy consequences appear: Christendom takes 
the Bible for God's word, his last vjotA. , , . ¥t<ya\ 
portions of this ' infallible reve\a\\<m* ftv* ^ot^sv 
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Church logically* derives its despotic and hideous 
claim to bind and loose on earth} to honor dead men 
with sainthood, and to rack and burn with all the 
engines mechanic fancy can invent. . . . Hence both 
Protestant and Catholic logically* derive their im- 
perfect, wrathful Deity who creates men to torment 
them when in an endless hell, 4 paved with skulls 
of infants not a span long,' whereunto the vast 
majority of men are, by the million, trodden down 
for everlasting agony, at which the elect continually 
rejoice. . . . Hence the Jews, the Mohammedans, 
the Mormons draw their idea of woman. . . . There 
the slaveholder finds the chief argument for his 
ownership of men, and in Africa or New England 
kidnaps the weak, his mouth drooling with texts 
from the ' authentic word of God ;' " etc., etc. — Pp. 
141-143. 

"Bible worship" then, as he calls it; deference to 
the divine authority of tlve Bible y as we should call 
it, he deemed the great hinderance to reform in 
America and Protestant Christendom. He proceeds 
to tell us in these pages how the chief labors, studies, 
and struggles of his life have been devoted to crush, 
this foe of human progress. He relates how the 
Unitarians "cast him out" in consequence; how no 
Christian sect would indorse him; and how his 
friends set up for him an independent pulpit, where 

*I Italicise the word ; it shows that "Mr. "PaxYet \>«Kui\fc\ \3bsx ^3as»& 
abominable doctrines and practices mxe xeaWy ^tvc^otv^^ ^'Btftfvfc. 
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he girded himself for what he styles a " thirty years' 
war." All his. other work, he gives us clearly to 
understand, was secondary and subsidiary to this. 
It is necessary of course, then, for me to ask your 
chief attention to what he deemed the chief, work 
of his life. 

As he flung himself against the citadel of Scripture 
authority, he regarded himself as the single-handed 
champion of free thought and free speech in matters 
of religion ; he advanced like the leader of a forlorn 
hope, expecting to die in the trench, but feeling sure 
that others would rush in after him and demolish the 
Sebastopol of Protestant superstition. His words in 
behalf of free thought are noble and inspiriting. He 
rained thunderbolts upon that blind and foolish con- 
servatism which would repress the free discussion of 
truth and fetter the tongue or the pen. If the 
Christian Church or the Christian Scriptures can be 
toppled down by the earthquake throbs of free dis- 
cussion let them fall, said Mr. Parker,- and so say we. 
If a man fears to have the rains descend, the floods 
come, and the winds blow, and beat upon his house, 
we know that it is because he fears that his house is 
not built upon the eternal rock. 

The Bible is not to be taken as the " word of God" 
because it claims to be ; any book might claim to be: 
nor because men say it is ; men might say this of 
any book. I find no fault with Mr. Parker for refus- 
ing- to accept the Bible as divine oxv \tafe K\<i\?otv> <a>\ 
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any man or men, any sect or sects ; I complain not 
of his subjecting its claims to the most rigid and re- 
lentless scrutiny, refusing to believe what he could 
not see out of his own eyes, declaring that no other 
man should cut out a creed for him, but that by the 
free use of his own faculties, mental and moral, he 
would stand or fall. All this is manly ; it is every 
man's duty ; I would that he could have taught it to 
all mankind. More than this, if I could see that by 
an honest, earnest use of all his intellectual and moral 
powers he had come to the deliberate conclusion that 
the Bible is not divine, I could not say one word in 
his condemnation : true, his convictions would not be 
mine ; they would not lead me to throw up the testi- 
mony of my own reason, conscience, and conscious- 
ness ; because a man by my side looks straight into 
the sky at mid-day and solemnly declares that there 
is no sun there, I shall not give up using and believing 
my own eyes ; but I would admit Mr. Parker's denial 
under such circumstances as a strong mysterious ob- 
jection, of which I should frankly say, " / cannot 
solve it" But this strange career just closed leaves 
us in no such dilemma, for this simple reason : he 
tells us himself in this letter that his mind was vir- 
tually made up on this subject before he began to 
thoroughly investigate it. Now a strong mind, when 
it has. once laid hold of truth or error, clings to it with 
tenacity .proportionate to its own vigoi\> and if not 
' evenly balanced, or not evexxVj o\\V\\\a\<^ y&wj \>^ 
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permanently wedded to monstrous error. History is 
full of the errors of great men. The wonderful Pas- 
cal tormented himself with the ascetic's if on belt ; 
Johnson believed in the ghost of Cock Lane; 
Cotton Mather hung witches ; even Bacon Himself 
clung to errors, in doctrine and practice that hin- 
dered the march of improvement ; he rejected 
or disregarded the discoveries of Galileo and Coper- 
nicus.* # 

Mr. Parker tells us that before he began his theo- 
logical studies his mind was settled in regard to 
several fundamental religious doctrines, doctrines so 
fundamental as to involve the whole question of the 
reception or rejection of the Bible as the "word of 
God." At his seventh year he had settled it as a 
permanent conviction that God was never to be fear- 
ed ; soon after this he had disposed of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and some time before he began his criti- 
cal investigation of the Scripture he had fully decid- 
ed that there was no such thing as infallible inspira- 
tion, and that at least some of the miracles of Scrip- 
ture were "clearly impossible, others ridiculous, a 
few were wicked." With these settled convictions ho 
began his proper theological studies. u I entered on 
my theological education with many ill-defined 
doubts, and some distinct denials of the ecclesiastical 
theology of Christendom."f By his own statement, 

* Doscrip. of the Intelloc. Globe, chap. 6. 
1 Experience as a Minister, pp. &5, Eft \ fofc \\gK\Qft *tt^ w\vaa» 
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then, when he began his critical study of the Bible, 
to see if it is what Christendom claims that it is, the 
" word of God," he had already fully made up his 
mind that it was not the " word of God ;" for he was 
satisfied that it contained false doctrines, ridiculous 
absurdities, and some wickedness. It is true that 
after this he studied immensely, devoured libraries, 
acquired many languages, roamed all the fields of 
literature, swallowed whole systems of philosophy, 
traveled extensively, and gleaned rich harvests from 
broad observation ; but in alMhis reading, study, and 
observation he but gathered material to build an 
edifice already planned, he only borrowed weapons 
to wage a warfare already resolved upon. His life- 
work was to demolish the Protestant reverence for 
the Bible, and from his seventh year it was virtually 
settled in his mind that it was not the "word of 
OodP He had made up his mind what doctrines of 
God and man ought to be in the Bible i and then his 
critical studies were devoted to examining whether a 
fair criticism would find there the doctrines he be- 
lieved, and eliminate the doctrines he hated ; that is, 
he came to the Bible assuming that he was competent 
to make a Bible for himself. 

This avowed prepossession of early life is the key- 
note to his whole history, as inordinate self-reliance is 
the key-note to his whole character. Think of this 
chfld of seven years settling questions over which doc- 
tor and councils had pondered atvd ^t«s^\ ^jrarcra. 
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• 

already so much wiser than the hoary patriarch, who 
declared " the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom;" and think of the man, having almost reached 
the half-century milestone, pointing back to that theo- 
logical prodigy with self-satisfaction ! I should not 
thus pointedly call attention to this trait of his charac- 
ter, were it not the cenfral standpoint from which to 
view his whole theology. He is the most dogmatic 
theological writer that I have ever read in the English 
language. Of him might be repeated what one of 
Macaulay's friends said of him : " He is the most 
reckless asserter I ever knew ; I wish that I could be 
as sure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of every- 
thing." 

For example : God, in his theology, was what he 
conceived God ought to be. He learned from Kant 
to make the idea of God a necessity of human nature, 
but he went further and called it an " intuition," a 
" fact of consciousness." He went much further, and 
declared his idea of God to be an "instinctive in- 
tuition." Now his idea of God was, he confessed, 
very different from that of Moses, Isaiah, and Paul; 
but their ideas were " low and imperfect," they be- 
lieved in a " finite ferocious God," very different 
from that of the Christian world, Greek, Catholic, or 
Protestant ; but the mass of Christians he stigmatized 
as idolaters ; the orthodox worshiped a Moloch, a 
"Draco of the universe;" the heterodox worship- 
ed they knew not what ; yet h/Ls ^as> ftvfc w^i \x»» 
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• 

God.* But all this would be modest; this was 
simply all Christendom on one side and Mr. Parker 
on the other ; all Christendom was wrong and Mr. 
Parker right. But he went far beyond this, and de- 
clared that every other man had an " instinctive in- 
tuition " of the God that he believed in ; his idea was 
a universal intuition, while all others were the off- 
spring of sense or tradition ; that is, he stands up in 
the face of the whole Christian world and not only 
tells them what he sees,, but in, spite of their universal 
protest, insists upon telling them what they see also ! 
Unman immortality, too, he declares to be an 
" intuition." Man himself sees that he is immortal, 
and needs no revelation to assure him. In vain do 
Plato and Cicero lift their tall heads through the 
hoar of ages, and shout to him from afar that they 
have no such " intuition ;" that they grope helplessly 
in the dark, seeking for the strong 6taff of some 
divine revelation ;f in vain do Christian philoso- 
phers, Catholic and Protestant, cry out on every side 
that they have no such intuition; even his friend 
Emerson, at his very elbow, assures him that he has 

* It is most melancholy to see Mr. Parker's gross ignorance or gross 
misrepresentation of the doctrines and preaching of the Church of our 
day ; for example, ho says, " The God of the popular theology retails 
agony and damn* babies, paving his spacious hell with skulls of infants not 
a span long." (Sermons of Theism, p. 279, preached in 1852.) Even 
the charity that boliuveth, hopeth, and endureth all things, must brand 
this accusation as atrocious. 
tComp. riaton. Phfiado, 99. D. A\cYb\a&<» II. I5Q. I>. ^.^.life. 
VT. 499. B. (Ed. Stidb.) Cie. Tosc. Qurest. I. 
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no such intuition, and that he expects to live after 
death only as he lived a thousand years before he 
was born ; but Mr. Parker browbeats them all with 
the assertion that they all do believe, by "instinctive 
intuition," in personal immortality. 

He utters such ringing sentences in behalf of free 
thought that you think if you let him take you by 

• 

the arm to lead you through the domains of theology 
you may roam at will over hill and plain, filling your 
lungs with fresh oxygen at every breath ; but the 
moment you start with him he slyly cramps your chest 
in the double corsets of his " intuitions " and presump- 
tions, and then leads you along two or three straight 
turnpikes' that he has laid out through the landscape ! 

I now proceed to show how Mr. Parker attacked 
the divinity of the Scriptures. The plan of attack and 
the weapons are mainly taken from De Wette. His 
great weapons were opinions formed from philosophi- 
cal speculation. These opinions, dogmas, or presump- 
tions he calls upon us to accept as axioms in theology. 

1. Concerning God. God never has, never does, 
never will, never can work a miracle: "A theo- 
logical miracle is as impossible as a round triangle." 
Of course it results then from this, as a corollary, 
that there is no such thing as inspiration or revela- 
tion in the Christian sense, for this would be a 
miracle, knowledge from a supernatural source. All 
the religions of the earth, true ^&fo\^\^<fc^<Kfc. 
invented by man. 
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2. Concerning Man. Man commenced existence 
on this planet as a naked savage, just above the brute, 
and has been steadily progressing from that condition 
to the state iu which we now behold him. He is 
able to work out his own destiny by use of his own 
faculties, without supernatural assistance. So he 
will continue to progress till he reaches that distant 
millennium where Mr. Parker's god, the Absolute, 
will be the god, and Mr. Parker's religion the 
religion of the whole human race. 

3. Concerning the relation of God to Man. Man, 
as we find him, is what God meant he should be. 

* 

I shall first show how he used these dogmas in his 
attack on the Bible, and, second, examine the 
dogmas themselves. 

I. If a man comes to the Scripture fully accepting 
these dogmas as axioms, it is self-evident that he will 
look upon the Bible as a mass of absurdity, false- 
hood, and wickedness. Moses gives us an account 
of creation. " Moses never could have known any- 
thing about the creation," says Mr. Parker ; " he did 
not see it, and no other man saw it to tell him, or to 
hand the tradition to him." Mr. Parker says em- 
phatically : " No man can tell when, where, or how 
the human race ever came into existence." But 
Moses' says: "Thus saith the Lord unto me." 
"Moses, lies," says Mr. Parker, "or ^*a& foc&\N^d" 
*nd bo in either case his veracity aa a \»&\otv»»A* 
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annihilated. So the whole Pentateuch is disposed 
of in a lump. It is true he brings to the investi- 
gation of these books much learned criticism, gleaned 
from many languages, ancient and modern; scien- 
tific, linguistic, archseologic discoveries; classic rab- 
binic, talmudic lore; but all his learning* moves in 
the narrow space between the leading strings of the 
first two aogmas ; " no miracles " is on the one side, 
and "indefinite human progress" on the other. 

Yet he often insinuates reasons fflr his conclusions, 
drawn from history, verbal criticism, etc. ; when, if 
the reader will turn back to the Introduction, he will 
discover that none of these are honest reasons ; the 
real reason he will find in an assumption there. For 
example, he tells the reader, dogmatically, that the 
style of the book of Deuteronomy proves it to have 
been written a thousand years after the age of Moses, 
and after some of the Jewish captivities. Now this 
seems to be a critical reason, drawn from some 
special phraseology or the like ; but on examination 
we find that the style of portions of that book is too 
high to comport with his assumption of human prog- 
ress; but chiefly, those very captivities are there 
predicted, and the prediction he must suppose to 
have been written after the» event, or admit the 
miracle of prophecy. So, following De Wette, he 
moves certain chapters of Deuteronomy a thousand 
years away from other chapters ww&^y t\\fc «as&a. 
anthor'a name, and which lie a&imte "^.osfck to*^ 
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The unwary would be led to believe that some mys- 
terious, learned research of Mr. Parker's had made 
this havoc in the Pentateuch, when in reality it is 
these assumptions of his which blow the work into 
fragments scattered centuries apart ! 

Thus every book of Scripture is criticised. Here 
are whole chapters of Isaiah which plainly predict 
deliverance from the Babylonish captivity, chapters 
of Daniel which predict the conquests of Alexander 
and crimes of Ahtiochus Epiphanes ; this is to Mr. 
Parker proof positive that these prophecies were 
written after the events prophesied, and he calls 
upon the reader to believe,, on this evidence^ that 
some lying scribes tampered with the works of Isaiah 
and Daniel, and added these chapters ages after 
these prophets were buried. He dogmatically states 
that the New Testament narratives are writings of 
" very low historic credibility," stuffed full of fables 
and legends. As we read the statement, we imagine 
that Mr. Parker has found somewhere a whole maga- 
zine of new weapons with which" to assail the New 
Testament history. We read on and are surprised to 
find that he has not discovered one new objection. 
He decides the New Testament history to be un- 
worthy of credit simply because it contains accounts 
of miracles ; before opening the book, as a critic, he 
had settled it as a fact that God never wrought a 
miracle. It is a great mistake, \taen, to \ma.^\xv^ \3aafc 
it requires any great learning ox Tefcfcaxdk. to .tx&rX 
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Mr. Parker's fundamental objections to the authority 
of the Scriptures. The whole subject, which might 
seem so vast and complicated, is narrowed down to 
the question whether the reader is prepared to admit 
Mr. Parker's preliminary assumptions. 

In these assumptions he follows a school of Ger- 
man Rationalists, whose leader is already well-nigh 
forgotten in Germany; and in his other objections 
there is nothing original. It is a significant fact that 
Mr. Parker has spent twenty years in laboring, as he 
expresses it, to pull down this fetich which Protestants 
worship; that; is, to annihilate the faitlj which Chris- 
tendom has in Scripture, but in all this warfare has 
not been able to lay his hand on one new weapon. 
I repeat it, I am, after careful study, unable to find 
that Mr. Parker has originated one objection to any 
portion of Scripture. All his objections have been 
presented before, and a great many of them pre- 
sented and disposed of ages before he was born. It 
is sad to see what pains he took to collect arguments 
against the authority of Scripture. He roamed 
through all the fields of literature to distill the poison 
of infidelity from every noxious weed ; he spread his 
drag-net over the foul marshes of German Rational- 
ism ; he stirred in his caldron the mistakes, mistate- 
ments, scoffs and sneers of the infidelity of all ages, 
and gave the sediment of the abominable mixture to 
the American public ;* but he otiguoAtad wotlLvo^ 

# DIsc. of Religion, passim ; Sormoiia o^ TlYuw»m % "VDtafck% 

5 
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He can claim the honor of concentrating the virus 
from poisons furnished him by heathens, Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and infidels of various lands and ages, 
to slay the authority of this book ; but this is all the 
glory he can claim. Of all these old objections it is 
enough to say the Bible has triumphed over all of 
them once, and will do so still. Gibraltar wilt never 
be taken unless attacked with heavier metal and 
deadlier weapons than have ever assailed it yet, 
especially when it is stronger now than ever before. 

II. Thus much for these subsidiary objections. 
Let us now look at these dogmas which De Wette 
taught him, which are his real weapons. 

1. "A theological miracle is as impossible as a 
round triangle," says Mr.. Parker. This assumes 
altogether too intimate an acquaintance with the Al- 
mighty. "Impossible" he says; has God ever told 
him just how much he can do? Or has Mix Parker 
calculated or measured God's power to a mathe- 
matical nicety, so that he is competent to tell the 
world just what he can and what he cannot do, as 
the newspapers tell just how much Dr. Wihship can 
lift ? He called God the Creator ;* was not creation 
a miracle? One moment man was not, the next 
moment man was. Is not this a miracle ? And if 
there has been one miracle on this planet may there 

# Yet he often verges toward the edge oi Puitaevscc^ «cA quo* ot \w\sfc, 
to call creation a development. 
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not have been a thousand? 'Special answers to 
prayer he would have deemed miraculous, and there- 
fore he disbelieved in prayer as it is taught in the 
Bible. He was not a man of prayer. Let me be 
understood ; he believed in and practiced adoration, 
but he did not believe in prayer* |He did not think 
that he or any other man ever need to pray. You 
find no exhortations to prayer in his discourses ; he 
could not consistently exhort men to pray. Think 
of it ! God never hears, never did hear, never can 
hear prayer ! All this agony of fervent supplication, 
all these mighty wrestlings with the Infinite, of 
which the great and good of all ages tell us, all were 
but childish delusion ! Abraham prayed, Moses 
prayed, David prayed, Paul prayed, Luther prayed, 
Newton prayed, Edwiards prayed, Jesus Christ 
prayed. Shall I say it? it is dreadful, but I must: 
Mr. Parker looks down on them all with a pitying 
smile : " Popr, weak mortals, not advanced far enough 
in philosophy to see that God never hears, never can 
hear prayer !" But what a dreary universe is this 
where adamantine laws go crashing round eternally 
in iron grooves, and no God hears his .children cry ! 
And what a dreary, dreadful God is this who would 
so make man that the choicest of his children would 
be thrilled with heavenly raptures by believing a lie 1 

* " We cannot say that God is moved by special prayer of John or 
James; these human limitations are no mora to\ifc wsNc»&.\fc ^A*Snk&. 
the form of Reindeer or tho shrewdness of fie&\cst." — "Otefc. <&"fc.<^s^^ 
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a God sitting apart, afar, aloft, serene and cold, never 
melting at a human tear ! Tell me, is this deity set 
up in Music Hall the god that is to steal the hearts 
of men and women from the God of the Bible, who, 
" like as a . father pitieth his children, pitieth them 
that fear him ;" .who watches the sparrow that falls, 
and asks us, " If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ?" 

2. Human sufficiency and progress. This is 
really the first assumption in another, shape. I might 
object to this on grounds philosophical and historical, 
and I think conclusively disprove it, but I confine 
myself to the subject in its strictly religious aspect. 
" Man," says he, " has invited all the religions of 
the earth, true and false; they are the natural 
growths of progressive human nature in. various 
ages." Now, notwithstanding all his assaults on the 
divinity of the Bible, he admits that it is much the 
best religious book in the world, and the Christian 
much the best religion. Now if this assumption be 
true, how does it come to pass that mankind came to 
a dead halt in religious progress nearly two thousand 
years ago? Mr. Parker himself is forced to point 
hack to Christ as the summit of human progress! 
Through these eighteen centuries and a half, he tells 
, w 9 mankind have been on thfc steaAy m^c^^cq^v 
oaUjr 9 intellectually, and religiously . "So^ \k^j \\km<& 
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invented new arts, new weapons, new tools, new 
machines, new languages, new governments, new 
philosophies ; they have discovered new kingdoms in 
nature, laid out new highways through the universe ; 
why have they 'not invented or discovered a new 
Bible and a new religion? Why must the apostles 
of progress thetoselves point hackward all these ages 
to the highest type of religion in a character, in a 
book, and in a system ? Mr. Parker felt the pressure 
of the question ; he saw that it annihilated his whole 
system if unanswered, and therefore he undertook 
the tremendous task of sketching the outline of a 
new* religion, which he. called "the absolute." 
a The world is not ripe for it yet," said he ; " it is the 
religion of the future." Alas! on what authority 
are we to accept "the absolute," as he presents it? 
On, the authority of Mr. Parker's intuitions. He 

draws the sword, and has been wielding it these 

i 

twenty years to deliver the world from the dictum 
of the Bible, and gives us instead the dictum of 
his intuitions! Now if a dictum is to decide this 
matter, allow me to prefer the dictum of 'Jesus 

of Nazareth to the dictum of Theodore of Boston. 

* 

3. Man is acceptable to God; the doctrine that 
God is ever angry with men, ever forgives sin, is a 
theological fable. Now if man is perfectly accept- 
able to the all holy God, certainly he ought to be to 
Mr. Parker. If God is never ongrj ^Sfla. xaaa^ \^- 
cauae of his sine, certainly 7ic o\xg\\\> \xwest \fc Vw^ 
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been. Man, by his theory, on gory battle-fields, 
from jails, gibbets, and brothels, is still " on his way 
to all that is good and pure," is literally " working 
out his own salvation." 

Why, then, did Mr. Parker lash himself into rage 
to attack the sins of rumsellers, kidnappers, slave- 
holders, slave-breeders ; why make the rostmim ring 
and the press blaze with denunciations of these 
brethren of his who were simply " working out their 
own salvation," and " on their way to all tfrat is good 
and pure ?" If God is' satisfied why should not he 
be? Why should he be squeamish and fastidious 
about selling babies by tfye pound, and burning up . 
an inebriate's vitals with " liquid damnation," if the 
Judge of all the earth looks down well pleased? In 
fine, when Mr. Parker tells us what he really 
believes about man's nature and condition, all these 
lightnings of his indignation at the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, Kansas outrages, kidnapping of Burns and 
Sims, change into the coruscations of harmless fire- 
works ; there is the whizzing of wet powder and the 
dropping of a stick. 

Yet I doubt not for a moment Mr. Parker's* sin- 
cerity in his tremendous invectives against these 
abominable sins. Like many other men, his feelings 
and acts directly contradict his speculations; he 
hated these sins with righteous hatred, and fought 
them valiantly, although giving l\v^ \\^ to \sta \^- 
ol°gy at every word and blow, ^L^cvj ^ mw£*\&* 
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is better than bis speculations, yet his speculations 
may ruin thousands. The poison of error may take 
one generation to show its fatal virus. An emi- 
nent Unitarian clergyman* claims that Mr. Parker is 
the legitimate child of Unitarianism, yet how would 
Channing have abhorred the Parkerism of to-day ! 

It will sound strange to some to say that this bold 
champion of free thought promulgated a theological 
theory which bound the human mind as helplessly as 
it was ever fettered by the most rigid predestinarian 
or the sternest fatalist. Yet it,is even so. He taught 
that God had so made man that man would neces- 
sarily fulfil] God's purposes, that man could not resist 
God's will ; sin, by his theory, is impossible. God's 
resistless pwoer and goodness, he taught, insure the 
final happiness of every human being. If man can- 
not sin, if he must be happy, then he is not free. This 
theology speaks of God's power exerted upon human 
souls as if they were made of wood or stone, and 
could be moulded like dead material. It looks on 
the whole human race like a vast factory, planned 
to weave a fabric of a certain pattern, where the 
looms and spindles are human thoughts and wills, 
and God's power the resistless driving wheel. Man 
thus becomes a mere cog on a wheel of the machine 
of the universe. 

As Mr. Parker denies all revelation, except in 
that accommodated sense in. whiek Cosmos* md tiha 

• * Rev. James Freeman ClsxY*. 
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Principia may be called revelations, what account 
has he to give of the deep craving of this human 
child to hear from its Father, the long prayer for 
light that rolls up from all the literature of the hea- 
thens? He throws our Bible down among the Shas- 
ters and Yedas, and what does ho give us instead? 
He puts out the. lights that God has kindled, and 
what torch has he to give us ? How we came here 
we know not ; he tells us we cannot know ; whither 
we are going we know not, only so far as our eyes 
can see ! No light from beyond, no prayer-hearing . 
God ; a cold, inflexible absolute, compressing us in 
its icy arms ; but no Father to hold our infant hand 
as we totter on in the first steps of this mysterious 
being ! A plan of salvation ? Man needs none ; he 
must save himself, if saved at all. Forgiveness? It 
is an impossibility; there is none in the universe. 
There is no help or hope for a being who has violated 
law but to work out the penalty ; no mercy in God's 
government! The Cross, whose light and heat 
stream through human history, in whoso radiance we 
thread safely the labyrinths of Providence, or at least 
see how we may one day do so ; the Cross toward 
which, in all lands, human hearts turn and open as 
flowers to the sun ; the Cross is dragged down, and 
what is reared in its place? Nothing. Parkerism 
tells us we need nothing. God never spoke to the 
race. He never commissioned -pYoigtaek, ^o&tl^ or 
Redeemer to. reveal liis wiW. "KoV a, ^o?& tfl ^\xv- % 
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pathy for the suffering race has ever dropped from 
the brazen heavens. We behold the noblest of the 
sons of men straining their eyes and ears to catch a 
gleam, to hear a sound from the other world, and Mr. 
Parker looks on and sneers at their weakness ! Plato 
said : " We must wait patiently until some one, either 
a God or some inspired man, teach us our moral and 
religious duties, and, as Pallas, in Homer, did to 
Diomed, remove the darkness from our eyes." And 
again expresses the mysterious hope that " there had 
existed in the immense past some people who had 
possession of a true philosophy by divine inspiration, 
(etc nvog Oelag kmirvoiag afajdivij <piA.ooo<f>iaJ) or that they 
might perhaps now exist in some obscure part of the 
barbarian land;" but Mr. Parker looks with serene 
indifference upon the gift for which Plato longed. 
All these glimmering traditions of primitive revela- 
tion, whose scattered embers the noblest of the hea- 
then sages gathered together from far lands with 
painful toil, and blew for a little light, and over the 
feeble sparks shouted, crying, " Ha ! I have seen the 
fire," this apostle of absolute religion spurns with 
his foot as lying legends or childish superstitions. 
Absolute . religion — that which every man can dis- 
cover for himself — this is all we have or can have ; 
and he is weak in the head or diseased, in the heart 
who asks for anything more. Who is this that so 
comfortably draws infallible conclY\$\cm% ^l\£YQk Plato 
and Cicero failed, and cried for aid \u ta«^vc^ ^V^ 
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is this that enters the sacred cell of Socrates, and as 
the childlike sage sits on the bedside, 'with his dis- 
ciples at his feet, listening tearful and breathless, 
while the sun yet lingers on the mountains, as he 
gives them the reason of the hope that is in him, by 
weaving together the vague and distorted traditions 
of primitive revelations, singing them as a swan- 
song, to keep his heart strong in that fearful hour — 
who is this that enters and sneers at the scene that is 
graven on the heart of the world ? Let it change 
our indignation to pity, as we see that it is he who 
" drops a tear for the weakness" of Jesus Christ I* 

But with all these errors he aimed mighty blows 
at the popular sins of our age. He attacked sins 
that had grown venerable, that were intrenched in 
the government, trade, commerce, politics, literature, 
public opinion, and, alas ! in the Church of our age ; 
he attacked them with fervid eloquence, invincible 
logic, and irrefragible facts. Especially he fought 
persistently the pet sin of the American people — 
negro slavery. How sad will be that page of the 
history of the American Church that will tell how 
on the sultry cotton-field, and in the pestilent rice- 
swamp, many a perishing son of toil sought for the 
star of Bethlehem above the Melodeon and the 
Music Hall ! , But, alas ! in drawing his bow upon 
these sins lie shot his arrows through the most vital 
interests of humanity. ^\\Vta \oyg\x\£ oflL Wo^Vv* 

* See Methodist Quarterly "Review for 3v\\v,\*Tfl^. \sa. 
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here and there from the great Upas of human sin, 
he yet watered the^ roots of the same accursed tree. 
He lifted the ax against the branches with bold and 
sturdy stroke, yet plied the spade about the roots. 

In three modes he seriously hindered reform in 
America. (1.) He shook man's faith in prayer, which 
alone can keep the heart of the reformer cheerful, 
sweet, and strong.* (2.) He shook man's faith in the 
Bible, from- which all modern reforms have rolled. 
(3.) He weakened man's sense of sin, furnishing men 
with a ready-made apology for the crimes against 
which he fought, drugging the conscience with the 
opiates of his theology, while he struck at it with the 
goad of his ethics. While he spoke one sharp word 
against a special sin, he spoke ten against the possi- 
bility of any sin. His theology kills the air, so that 
true reform cannot live there. And we are to re- 
member that he never forgot that he was a preacher, 
a preacher of a religion which he expected would 
supplant the Christianity of the New Testament. He 
ever kept his mark in view, and whatever it might 
transfix on the way, the arrow was aimed at -Bible 
Christianity. When we see, then, that fundamental 
error permeated and poisoned all his works, not- 
withstanding the courage and even sublime fury of 
his assault on mighty sins, we are forced to regard 

* Man, when he rcsteth and assureth himself upon Divine protection 
and favor, gathereth a forco and a faith which Ymmaxv it*tax«\ta&\ «r«\\ 
not obtain.— Bacon's Essay on.AtJLei*m. 
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his career, on the whole, as a backward eddy in the 
great onsweeping current of human reform. 

The fire is trying, and shall try his work. It will 
melt away mountains of dross, but it will leave here 
and there jewels and gold. Here was a giant who 
flung himself against the Bible ; he had better have 
dashed his body against a rock of adamant ; yet he 
will do the truth good service in the end, for he will 
help to demonstrate that it is invincible. The great 
work of his life is a failure; it will not follow him far; 
it staggers already, shot through with arrows from 
Truth's quiver ; but his minor works, wrought by the 
way, shall follow his memory forever. Bible truth 
will stand on a firmer basis in human conscience and 
consciousness because of his assault, though, alas! 
for this he can claim no reward ; while now that that 
arm lies nerveless and that restless brain moulders 
beneath the classic soil of Italy, many a tear will 
drop for him in humble homes which his charity has 
blessed ; many a respectable sinner will breathe more 
freely, as he thinks that that bow is unstrung whence 
sped those galling shafts ; many a fugitive, fleeing with 
his life in his hand and his eye on the star, will feel his 
heart sink as he marks the light grow dim ; for a bright 
ray is quenched out of that polar star ; and many a hum- 
ble Christian will fervently pray against that life-work 
of his that soon shall die, while he will rejoice and be 
glad in the way -side works t\i&t fc\\sXWfcN«t &fe % ^& 
' works that forever shall follow 1 S\^o^oto^«tV«- 
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A SERMON PREACHED IN THE HARVARD-STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., JUNE 10, 1860. 



By GILBERT HAVEN. 



DISCOURSE 



HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN, AND THE WEAPONS OF WAR PERISHED. 

—2 Samuel i, 27. 
Fob many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell 

YOU EVEN WEEPING, THAT THEY ARE THE ENEMIES OF THE CROSS OF 

Christ. — Philippians iii, 18. 

In presuming to speak on the character and career 
of Theodore Parker, I trust no one will suppose that 
I am indifferent to the feelings of those* whose bleed- 
ing hearts yet pour forth their tides of sorrow on his 
bier. With the greatest reluctance I have taken my 
eyes from like visions of death to turn them upon 
this duty. I respect that heart that has been moving, 
sad and solitary, over the dark waters, returning to 
its homeless home. Most earnestly do I pray that 
the everlasting arms of her Divine Redeemer may be 
underneath and round about her in this hour of un- 
speakable anguish. But if I have the feelings of a 
man, I have also those of a minister of Jesus Christ, 
and I should be unfaithful to my Master and my 
mission did I allow this event to ^s& \HHK&\fcfc^ ^ 
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may be said, is it not a sign of timidity to discuss the 
public teachings of a man after he is dead, whom you 
refused to meet when living? , Is not this the carnival 
of hyenas over the dead lion whose living presence 
they carefully shunned? If any friend of his, or 
friend of fair play, has entertained such a thought, 
let him suppress it instantly. There has been no 
fearing or fleeing the conflict with this able man in 
the pride of his earthly strength. Not a Christian 
pulpit but has examined and answered, more or less 
fully, his statements of doctrine. He himself, well 
aware of this, says among his latest utterances to his 
congregation : " I knew I was coming to a thirty 
years' war, should I live so long, and I had enlisted 
till the fight should be over ; I did not know how 
terrible the contest must be. You remember how 
the Churches roared at us." 

But another class of objectors may say, " Since he 
is dead, let him alone. Do not pursue his flying 
spirit as it goes up, trembling and astonished, before 
the Lamb of God, who is his all-merciful, yet all- 
righteous judge." So we do. We enter not that court 
whither he has gone to be judged according to the 
deeds done in the body. We ask not for its decision, 
for we know it will perfectly agree with love and 
holiness, with the real, the supreme decision of his 

• 

own soul. It is not under the stimulus of a malign 

spirit, not with a prurient curiosity of \Xifc \uc&&«ti and 

eternal, not with a vampire Yaafc iot fafi»Bro&u£ <&& 
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dead, that we undertake the painful b.ut irrepressible 
duty. Mr. Parker was a public teacher of religion. 
He set up his god beside the God of Christianity and 
the Bible, and he called on all men to fall down and 
worship it. 

He was the incarnation of the skepticism of the 
age. The revulsion of the unsanctified heart at the 
duties, and then, and therefore, at the truths, of the 
Christian religion, has embodied itself in various 
forms of unbelief. Yet none of these has any advo- 
cate that will compare with him for force and full- 
ness of •character. All of them naturally look to 
him as the consummate flower of their favorite tree. 
He is by far the ablest opponent that the Gospel has 
ever seen in this nation. His influence has gone out 
over the seas, and is mighty to-day in England and 
.Continental Europe, in the conflict which is there 
raging between Christ and Antichrist.* 

Having this position, the foremost man in America, 
in opposition to the teachings of the word and the 

* It may be asked if the position ascribed to Mr. Parker in this para- 
graph, as well as in one or two at the close of the discourse, is merited, when 
Mr. Emerson, whose genius is of a much rarer quality, and is touched to 
much finer issues, is equally tainted with the leprosy of skepticism. Our 
view is based on this consideration : Mr. Emerson has not, except in a 
few of his earliest efforts, sought to defend infidelity, or to overthrow 
Christianity. He introduces the subject of religion incidentally, and al- 
ways in subordination to the main topic of discourse. He is, as he him- 
self asserts, " like * the air, a charterod libertine,' " wandering over this as 
over other demesnes, without undertaking set warfare for or against, its 
legitimate or illegitimate contestant*. Ear dtffensttk fo \J&a oaxosft <s& ^&u 
Parker. 

6 
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Son of God, we cannot let his form disappear from 
among us, his voice and pen cease to wage their vig- 
orous war on this fierce-fought field, without pausing 
in the conflict to consider the qualities, good and bad, 
which he possessed ; the weapons which he had, direct 
from God, wonderful for beauty, strength, and sharp- 
ness ; and the dreadful assaults he made with them 
upon the Lord and upon his Church. We shall 
seek to draw from his career the lessons which truth 
and charity teach, and trust that what we shall say 
will commend itself to every man's conscience, in this 
assembly, in the sight of God, as we are conscious it 
is said by us without the least bitterness of spirit 
toward him whose character and works we are con- 
sidering. 

Theodore Parker had many excellent original 
traits. The grace of God in Jesus Christ had done, 
much for that lad that played in the Lexington 
meadows, that bent studiously over the great masters 
of human thought, and speech, and life, appreciating, 
even in those youthful years, the richness of their 
immortal genius. These traits of character appeared 
in all his life, though, through the perverting influ- 
ence of a false system of faith, they show less brightly 
in his later days, and made him often seem " like an 
archangel ruined." 

X The first of these original gifts was a love for 
nature; he ever delighted in ftxa g^Hj ^\\k^\as&. 
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comes and goes the year. He might have almost sat 
for that portrait which Wordsworth has drawn, of 
the influence of this outer world on the growing 
soul : 

" Nor did he fail, 
While yet a child, with a child's eagerness, 
Incessantly to«tunv his, ear and eye 
On all things which the moving Measqns brought 
To feed such appetite ; nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning ; in the after day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And 'mid the hollow depths of naked erags, 
He sat, and even in their fixed lineaments — 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed — 
Even in their fixed and steady lineaments, 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying." 

Though he lacked the subtile, penetrative power 
of Emerson's perceptions of this outer world, the 
spiritual insight of Wordsworth, and above all the 
pious, Christian vision of Ruskin and Cowper, it is 
still a worthy trait of his character, and has had 
much to do with his mastery over men. 

II. Another trait more noticeable, first and last, 
and not less commendable, was his love for learning. 
He separated himself early that he might inter- 
meddle with all wisdom. He was a devourer of 
books, and of the best books. Great stories are told 
by his friends of the breadth and fullness of his 
learning, and he has been p\su&& Vj \tafe\xi <s^ ^A 
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topmost height of scholarship. Though his works do 
not confirm this testimony, and though we suppose 
many equals can be found in Europe and America, 
and some superiors, we still rejoice to commend this 
excellent trait. We are glad that he had this insatia- 
ble thirst of the soul ; we are glad that he slaked it at 
the best springs ; and if the stream as it poured from 
him lacked often that sweet taste of heavenly wisdom 
which it had in its original fountain, we rejoice that 
he never gloried in ignorance, never turned his 
weapons against sound and profound learning. In 
this day, when multitudes are ruined by the broken 
victuals of the daily press, or by the poisons of a 
frivolous and a satanic literature, we hail any exam- 
ple, from any quarter, of real, honest, hard study of 
the best thinkers in the great tongues of man. Theo- 
dore Parker has this honor. I have no doubt that 
he was one of the most and one of the best learned 
men in this country. I trust his example of poverty 
struggling with ignorance, and subduing it, will not 
be lost on his admirers or his foes. Christ has noth- 
ing to fear from learning. His Church never has 
feared it, she never will. He who is the Wisdom of 
God ever sees that the rightful use of all the little 
learning of earth will but bring its possessors to see Him 
the more clearly, and see in his doctrines the laws and 
learning of the infinite God. And though Mr. Parker 
failed to bring all his treasures axvd la,y ttaera. at the 
&et of Christ, though he the rather e^etifo^^fi^ 
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. in making war upon hitn, still the acquisition of 
them, and the spirit out of which that proceeded, are 
worthy of all praise, a praise not churlishly withheld, 
not grudgingly given. 

III. A third noticeable feature in his character 
was his love for man. Although this is set forth by 
his admirers as his chief trait of excellence, it was 
the weakest of them. It was the youngest and the 
smallest of all those attributes that contributed to his 
fame. Love of man, in whatever form of humanita- 
rian activity it may have been manifested, was not a 
marked feature in his public or private life till long 
after the qualities to which I have referred, and the 
one that I shall mention, had been largely developed. 
He recognized this himself, and in his autobiography 
confesses that his love for humanity was of much 
later growth than his love t of nature, or- books, or 
religion. With some souls this is the first, the 
devouring passion ; over some may Leigh Hunt's 
inscription be properly placed as expressing their 
earliest, latest, strongest feeling : " Write me as one 
that loves his fellow-men." Such a lover of his 
fellow-men was Howard ; such a lover, natural and 
untiring, with all his faults, is William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. All the other traits of a great soul seem 
swallowed up in this in such men. To love their 
neighbor as themselves is, wit\i \\irav,> to Vs^ ^^ 
Lord their God with aft tYievt \voscrt,. f TtoR&fca» 
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Parker had no such congenital or youthful passion ; 
and consequently not until he ascended the loftier 
stage of a metropolitan theater, not until he saw that 
his religious dogmas would utterly fail of producing 
the effect he desired, unless they were dissolved in 
the wine of a popular humanitarianism, did he 
appear on the platform as an advocate of great 
reforms. 

He never heartily joined the great temperance 
movement. It is true he spoke earnestly and early 
against the abuse of intoxicating drinks, but never in 
favor of legal prohibition, never in favor of indi- 
vidual total abstinence. He says in his autobi- 
ography : " I have not accepted the opinion of lead- 
ing temperance men, that the use of intoxicating 
drinks is in itself a moral and physical evil ; I found 
they had not only a medical, but also a dietetic 
use to serve." Thus he, gave in his adhesion to the 
regular use of these base stimulants. Of course he 
would say, as he has: "I do not like the present 
legal mode of treating the vice, thinking it rests on a 
false principle." He is therefore no early or later 
advocate of that personal and social reform, second 
only to the antislavery in importance and activity, 
by which individual man is to be free from the curse 
of a terrible appetite, and society is to aid him in his 
struggles, by the legal suppression of the temptation. 
It has been truly said that the "regvAax V^Aa&wv <& 
ti£s greatest law of our commonweal m \te greater 
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city, is due in no slight degree to his careful silence 
or more careful speech. 

But if he was thus indifferent to the great crime 
of his city and the great ruin of its citizens, he made 
up for it, you may say, by his faithfulness on the 
subject of slavery. We shall not rob him of any of 
his laurels won in that conflict. We shall not deny 
that he brought great abilities to this cause, and that 
he used them with great faithfulness. Yet let us not 
also fail to remember that his adhesion to it was not 
given early, nor till after many another hero had 
attacked the evil, and some had perished in the assault. 
Mr. Phillips confesses that Mr. Parker did not join 
their ranks till a late day. And Mr. Parker himself 
declares that it was nbt till he came to Boston that 
he publicly identified himself with this cause. He 
says: "For some years, while busied with theo- 
logical matters, and laying the metaphysic founda- 
tion of my own scheme, I took no public part in 
the antislavery movement outside of my own little 
village. But when I became your minister, I have 
seldom entered your pulpit without remembering 
that you and I lived in a land whose Church-mem- 
bers are not more numerous than its slaves; as many 
communing with. God by bread and wine, so many 
communing with man by chains and whips; and that 
not only the state, press, and market, but also the 
Church, takes a Southside view of slavery^ as indeed 
she does of each other wickfc&ite&& ^cssfcrofiq ^s^fltt. 
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and of good report." Let it be noticed here that his 
first public efforts for the slave were not made till 
long after he had become famous for. his religious 
notions as an author, as well as a preacher. Let it 
also be noticed that as he began, so he never ceased to 
use his antislavery sword to smite down the Church 
as well as the slaveholder; that by a most unfair, 
unmanly, unrighteous conjunction, he ever presented 
the whole Church as silent before the master, or in 
active league with him, putting slaves and Church 
members in connection, as though the latter were 
the sole holders of the former. And yet, let it also 
be remembered, that some of Mr. Garrison's earliest 
friends and supporters were prominent ministers and 
members of Christian Churches. In 1835, ten years 
before Parker appeared on the public stage as all 
abolitionist, an offer of ten thousand dollars reward 
was 'published in the Milledgeville Union for the 
head of an orthodox clergyman of New York city. 
In 1836 a Committee of Vigilance in Louisiana 
offered fifty thousand dollars reward for the head of 
Arthur Tappan, a Presbyterian Christian; and the 
same year a like reward was offered by an Alabama 
committee for Mr. Tappan and Rev. Mr. Sunderland, 
then a faithful and godly Methodjst minister, and 
who was arousing their ire simply because, as a 
Methodist Christian, he was uttering the truth to his 
brethren. Ten years, too, befoxa Yaa ^^s^t^ 
Wether Methodist minister and Y\i\TteeTY \>?a.^ G\vtv%- 
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tiari associates seized this wolf of hell, which had 
stolen into the fold of the Church, and commenced 
that great fight which has been carried on in our 
Church lor twenty-four years, until within a few 
weeks she has, by an immense majority, publicly 
expelled the fiend from her midst. A minister also 
of the Congregational Church had died for the slave 
in a Maryland dungeon ; another minister of the 
same Church had died for him on the Illinois prairies, 
while Mr. Parker was busy with his metaphysic v 
scheme, with which he was going to annihilate Chris- 
tianity, and introduce the glorious reign of faith in 
that modest man whom he, before this, had publicly 
declared to be the superior of Jesns Christ. 

While therefore we grant that in his later life he 

did use his strength against this giant, we cannot 

fail to remember that it was after the great conflict 

• had been raging for more than fifteen years; after 

the Methodist Church had been rent into three parts 

by the activity of this sentiment; after a national 

» 

party had been formed and twice thrown its votes 
in a Presidential election; after scores of religious 
papers, hundreds of ministers, and thousands upon 
thousands of Church members had joined the grow- 
ing army of freedom. Let it be remembered that 
the Church, which he so cordially hated, and whose 
universal alliance with this abomination he so con- 
stantly asserted, was the first body to which Mr* 
Garrison appealed in the begumm^ o^\£&^^ 
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the first that responded. I have before me as I 
write a pamphlet containing the constitution of the 
New England Antislavery Society, adopted in 1832, 
containing an address to the public by Mr. Garrison; 
in which pamphlet is a vote of the society " that a 

* copy of the same be presented to every clergyman 
in New England, earnestly soliciting his co-operation 
in promoting the objects of the society." Mr. 
Parker was not a settled minister till five years 
after this, and so was not favored with this invita- 
tion. But others were and responded. How heart- 
ily, let Channing and Pierpont, let Phelps and Leav- 
itt and Torrey, let Scott and Crandall and Bridge, 
and a host of others answer. Not till Mr. Garrison 
abandoned the word of God did they abandon him, 
and then they only clave the closer to the cause. 
Dr. Channing's great name and influence were pub- 
licly and totally devoted to this work, in the feebleness 
of years and infirmities, while the young and vigor- 
ous Mr. Parker, who says that 4C then it was easier to 
run than to walk and to leap than to run," almost 
totally careless of the cry of the slave or of his 
rescuer, was distilling poisons from German infidelity 
wherewith to afterward slay a multitude of souls. 
Had not Mr. Garrison been blinded by sympathy 
with his theological errors, he would never have 
given this tardy son of his in the evangel of 

Mbolitionism, a higher place \w \te A\axas» «&.<! 

services than he acQorda to Soahm Uwte^ % ^ 
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liam Ellery Channing, Orange Scott, or Charles T. 
Torrey. 

We have dwelt at some length on this assertion 
of his friends, because it is put forth as his chief 
claim on the public approval. It is a cloak to cover 
his deadly arms. We do not doubt his general 
humanity, but we say that he was not eminent for 
that grace. It was in a different sphere that he 
naturally shone. Another passion was the all-de- 
vouring greed of his soul. He was pre-eminently a 
teacher of religion, a setter forth of strange gods. 
The cause of the poor, of the ignorant, of the in- 
ebriate, of the slave, was treated alniost.as seldom in 
Music Hall as in Park-street. .They were the occa- 
sional stimulants of a jaded appetite, the side dishes 
to the regular service of infidel dogmas. • 

IV. Let us notice then his last trait, natural and 
commendable, though, more than all the rest, woe- 
fully perverted; it was a love for religion. Many 
men crush out their religious nature. Many forget 
that they have a God, and that any living ties can 
bind .their souls to him. Not so with Theodore 
Parker. Fearfully, fatally as he used this gift, we 
are glad to say that he never denied, he never forgot 
it. He was a religious child, youth, man. He says: 
" In my early boyhood I felt I was to be a minister, 
and looked forward with eager longing* for the work 
to which I still think my nature \\&&i m sSSartwA. 
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call, certainly a deep one and a continuous." He 
tells us also how the religious element predominated 
in him in those earliest days, making him examine 
and, as he affirms, "settle" great questions of doc- 
trine and duty before he was seven years old. His 
early and later years all tended to this end. And 
it is as a teacher of religion that he is chiefly known 
at the present, that he will be exclusively known in 
the future. In this character, therefore, we shall 
chiefly consider him. 

We have said that to love religion, to be devoted 
"to the great subject of the relation of man to God, 
is in the abstract ennobling* He who thus exercises 
himself is certain of reaching the ultimate of his 
being, either in a good or evil direction. As all 
lesser humanities — feeding the fainting, teaching the 
ignorant, comforting the mourning, disappear beside 
those greatest social duties, the giving of liberty to 
the enslaved and of life to the dying ; as all lesser 
inhumanities — forgery, theft, slander, disappear beside 
the crowning iniquities of slaveholding and murder, 
so all other exercises of a man's nature, philanthropic 
or misanthropic, blessed or baneful, are absorbed and 
disappear in that greatest question, How does he 
treat his Maker? 

Theodore Parker, by the grace of God in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, was susceptible to religious 
emotions very early and very &s£\>\ij. ^\\&tv \no%t 
bojm-'have so feeble impressions on \\\e&fe \^\\\s& \\\*k 
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their later memories do not contain them, his were 
so vivid and powerful that they ever after abode with 
him, not only as influences, but even as decrees. He 
never set aside the decisions of that boyish brain. 

Two misfortunes gave their combined fatality to 
this childish pietism : One, the errors of the Calvin- 
istic system of faith, which was the only orthodox 
one that surrounded that childhood, and which then, 
in consequence of its controversy with Unitarianism, 
was exhibiting those more revolting features which, 
in these days, have almost entirely disappeared from 
the public teachings of its advocates, and, we gladly 
add, from their private faith. The other was the 
prevalence of Unitarianism, which was then much 
less biblical in its language concerning the person of 
Christ, the work of Christ, the natural and gracious 
condition of man than it is now. In its corporate 
expression it now largely uses the evangelical terms, 
we hope with the evangelical meaning. This errone- 
ous evangelism, and this fresh and powerful non- 
evangelism, rushed together on the childish soul of 
this sensitive lad, and swept it along in the resultant 
orbit of their contrary forces. But while their early 
bias was thus injurious, it should be said, in their 
justification, that as he emerged from the influence 
of these creeds and years — as his mind went abroad 
from present and local disputes, and took in the 
whole range of doctrines in earth and time — as hto 
drank from the springs of OW\fc\\^\Vj wA SxotooSik 
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streams that flow down through the ages, and which, 
in spite of the poisons with which Antichrist has 
sought to fill them, yet retain their original sweetness 
and vigor to every truly thirsty soul — instead of let- 

• 

ting their flavor remove the bitterness of this early 
taste, instead of letting the greater lights that rose 
upon him correct the mistakes of that twilight hour, 
he only used them to add bitterness to bitterness, 
darkness to darkness. His early creed is frankly 
given in his autobiography, his later none the less so. 
The progeny is worse than the parent ; it is Sin 
bringing forth Death. His creed at seven years of 
age and thereabout was first, he says, a denial of 
"eternal damnation and a wrathful God." "Long 
since," he adds, that is, long before this seventh year, 
"the doctrine of the Trinity had gone the same 
road." fhen followed a denial of the supernatural 
birth of Jesus Christ, a doctrine then held by the 
Unitarians, though they denied his divinity. Then 
came difficulties with the miracles ; " some seemed 
impossible, others ridiculous, and a few were wicked." 
The wicked and ridiculous ones he does not specify. 
The total rejection of miracles was not attained by 
the childish doctor of theology. The wnole universe 
into whose midst he had just entered seemed too 
much of a miracle for him to limit then the power 
of God. Nor was it till after many years and many 
struggles that he succeeded ixv \x\X^\:Vj *\&s[\^ this 
Mfy of God in his soul. "T\tf^ too? V* *a^ 
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" though I had no belief in the plenary, infallible, 
verbal inspiration of the whole Bible, and had strong 
doubts as to the miraculous inspiration of any part 
of it, yet in the whole matter of inspiration I lacked 
clear and definite ideas." This was his creed of 
childish and youthful unbelief, a creed, it will be 
noticed, consisting entirely of negatives — not a posi- 
tive article in it. He believed in no hell, no Trinity, 
no supernatural birth of Christ, no certain miracle, 
no perfect Bible. What Lowell says of his Unitarian 
foes is equally true of him at this period of his life : 

" His belief's a believing in nothing at all." 

The religious lad and youth had no direct religious 
culture. Admiration of the just and the right, the 
good and the beautiful, as he declares, is not neces- 
sarily religious. Unless we seek and see these in God, 
unless we feel our nature blending with His through 
these powers, it is only human, finite goodness and 
justice that we feed upon. Thus this most religious 
of youth was feeding his hungry and capacious soul 
on the husks of mere negatives ; thus was he building 
walls between his heart and his Redeemer, rather 
than resting and growing in His grace and truth. 

His later years developed the points of this early 
creed, which had been too profound for his childish 
powers. The doctrine of the Trinity, though shad- 
owed forth in every religion of the world, never roae. * 
to vlague its jouthful destroyer. TVi* mvcu&K& ^©2** 
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way to a formula which satisfied the soul seeking 
their destruction, and became subjects of ceaseless 
ridicule. The Bible also took its place beside or 
below the writings of man, and was to the last the 
butt of his bitterest jibe, or, if occasionally adopted, 
embraced as Jesus by Judas, only that it might be 
the more surely murdered. 

We shall not trace the steady growth of his mind 
in error ; we wish only to show you how surely the 
law of God has its appointed way, no less in the soul 
of the skeptic and in the life of the debauchee than 
in the mind and heart of the devout believer. How 
he who rejects the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God, who spurns with haughty sneer the humiliation 
of the Cross, who holds himself erect and irreverent 
before the awful form of the Divine Sacrifice and 
Saviour, inevitably rushes to the most open and terri- 
ble blasphemies against the Lord and against his Christ 

We shall dwell, therefore, on the latest expressions 
of this impiety, pointing you to its dreadful fruits as 
they hang on this once fair and excellent tree. See 
this Saul, this once beloved child of God, anointed 
with the atoning blood of the Great Redeemer, heir 
of the covenant graces of many generations of Puri- 
tan ancestry, at last, like him whose fate was uttered 
in the words of our text, apparently abandoned of 
that Spirit against whom he had strove so long, left 
by that incarnate God whose c\a\in&\ife\i*i3L«a Utterly 
*ad faithfully resisted, exhibiting V\\k sreafc \&«&* 
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Buch a perversion of them as made every Christian, 
yea, every sinner, even those of his own household 
of unbelief, shrink back shudderingly from the 
spectacle. 

The student of his life will notice a marked change 
in it at the period of the great revival. Before that 
he had contented himself with only occasional 
and exceptional thrusts at the Scriptures and the 
Church. He had usually treated the Saviour with a 
measure of respect, though ascribing to him errors 
and sins, and sometimes asserting his own equality 
with, and even superiority to him. Still the burden 
of his discourses, though irreverent, was not malig- 
nant. He had evidently been more anxious to build 
up his own " metaphysic scheme " than to tear down 
the edifice of divine truth as it is in Jesus. But then 
the Spirit of God strove with him. He w$s pros- 
trated with the incipient attacks of the disease which 
has just laid him in the dust. He heard of the great 
work of grace. He knew that prayers were going 
tip from a great multitude for his conversion. He 
heard that prayer-meetings were held especially for 
this object. Every force, human and divine, was 
brought to bear on that intelligent, sensitive man, 
and every force, human and divine, was opposed, was 
overcome. The love, the holiness, the justice of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ, was spurned by the reso- 
lute soul. He said of his Saviour, " I will not have 
this man to rule over ine \" In ^svfosX \x^^\s\o^ 
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perfect consciousness of freedom, he resisted, he 
repelled the Holy Spirit of God, the Holy Gospel of 
Christ. God let him creep off of that sick couch, let 
him express his feelings in his chosen way, let him 
read them to a gr^at multitude, and thereby show 
how great had "been his privileges, how great his fall. 
I risk nothing in saying that the whole compass of 
infidel literature has nothing more blasphemous than 
the three discourses delivered in the spring of the 
year 1858, entitled, "A False and True Revival of 
Religion," "False and True Theology," and "The 
Revival of Religion that we need." The first two 
are overflowing with the bitterest hatred of Christ 
and his cause. The keenest sarcasm points the boldest 
slander. The doctrines, the usages of the Church are 
lampooned. The tender and even melting mood of 
Christians is mocked at. In his congregation un- 
doubtedly were many who felt then the striving of 
the Spirit of God, and it is not too much to say that 
the biting, burning, Mephistophelian words that 
poured from that desk upon their softening hearts, 
hardened them to their eternal ruin. 

We shrink from quoting any of these terrible say- 
ings of Satan, yet perhaps your minds and hearts are 
so fortified that a few of the spent arrows may be 
submitted to your inspection. The deadly animus of 
the discourses, the gall and wormwood in which 
*ach sentence and sentiment is &tee\>fc&,> emtio t be 
extracted and exhibited here-, onYy & tora&\Ks&* «&. 
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there of diabolical swiftness and sharpness, only a 
few fangs of the serpent, now poisonous, shall we 
presume to place before you, and these more, much 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

He states in terms of the harshest irreverence some 
of the cardinal truths which the Gospel asserts, and 
every human nature, even his own, spontaneously 
affirms. Yet he states them without corresponding 
truths, which as much belong to them as light to dark- 
ness — as life to death. The just displeasure of God 
with sin — a fact that no man dare deny from his vision 
of his own conscience, that spirit of God in man — this 
just displeasure, sometimes in Scriptures called wrath 
and anger, but always coupled with an infinite long- 
ing for the salvation of sinners, he profanely separates 
from its scriptural counterpart, and speaks of us as 
believing u in a capricious, changeable and wrathful 
God, damning men by the hundred million, paving 
his wide hell with the skulls of babies not a span 
long, their parents racked above that fiery floor." 
And yet let us pause to notice, that ho who thus here 
and elsewhere ridicules the Bible doctrine of the 
" wrath of God," has himself said in his autobiog- 
raphy : " The wrathful emotions are also an integral 
part of humanity, and with both nations and individ- 
uals have an indispensable function to perform, which 
must sometimes be with violence and even with shed- 
ding aggressive blood" If so," how doea ta \eusv 
that they are not an " integral part," oi \te\\?S*wk> 
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" indispensable " to the preservation of his moral uni- 
verse against aggressing sinners on earth and in hell. 
But the holy, awful justice of God is never separated 
from his love, nor his love from his justice — never, 
never. 

The discourse on the " False and True Revival of 
Religion" abounds in narratives written solely to hold 
up to ridicule the great work of regeneration — a 
series of pictures, here, of a divine fact, there, 
of a human excrescence, both caricatured, and both 
turned against the cause of Christ. After setting at 
naught that great and solemn work of grace, he dares 
to say : " The work is said to be a miraculous 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the direct interposi- 
tion of God. You look a little more closely, and you 
will find the whole thing has been carefully got up 
with the utmost pains." And he then proceeds to 
state a succession of greatest untruths concerning the 
course of the servants of the Most High God in that 
hour of their faithfulness and their reward. We can- 
not quote its pages, full to overflowing with the most 
malignant statements. He hates the Church with a 
perfect hatred. "No institution in America," he 
says, " is more corrupt than her Churohes. No thirty 
thousand men and women are so bigoted and narrow 
as her thirty thousand ministers." " The Churches, 
they are astern of all other craft that keep the intel- 
lectaal sea" " This "scheme oi ti&ota^j " — that of 
evangelical religion — "stands \iv *W ^«j ^ m\J^> 
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progressive improvement. It impedes human prog- 
ress more than all the vices of passion, drunkenness, 
and debauchery ; more than all the abominations of 
slavery." And growing yet bolder, he exclaims, 
" The Christian Church has a false conception of God. 
Its God is a devil, and means damnation" 

These discourses were among the last, as they were 
unquestionably the worst, of his printed slanders 
against Christianity. They* have of course the fine 
phases of his natural religion, so-called, but these are 
flowers strewed upon a corpse. The poor soul lies 
dead before you, void of humility, reverence, love, 
holiness. 

Only rarely afterward did he appear before the 
public, and then almost always dropping some word 
to suggest the fearful absence of the Holy Spirit. In 
his discourse on Franklin he did not shrink from com- 
paring the labors of John#Adams to the energy of 
the Holy Ghost. And, as if this was not sufficient, 
the great tempter urged him to openly hold up to 
ridicule the awful warning of Christ against all in- 
tentional reflection on the Divine Spirit, in whose dis- 
pensation we are now working out our probation. 
He yielded to the dreadful temptation. In his last, 
or almost the last sermon he ever spoke, he dared to 
say, as the papers of that date reported and were not 
contradicted, " Many have been foolishly trouWfcA 
with the question as to what tfcte am ^^m^.X^'SsJcj 
Ghost consists in. For my •paxl, \ \)cax£&. 1 *tefe ^Bs^ 
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against the Holy Ghost consists in men's making bad 
whisky out of good rye, and women's making bad 
bread out of good flour !" Turn to the terrible warn- 
ing against which this gibe is hurled, and without 
which we should not know of the existence of this 
sin. ." Yerily I say unto you, All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come." Mr. Parker had spoken many 
words for many years against the Son of man. His 
last t public word was a blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. Would to God that it may have been so said 
as not to bring upon its poor, wicked utterer the 
righteous judgment of G^fl. 

But you may say these profane words were repent- 
ed of. We hope they were, but no recantation ever 
reached the human ear. So far from it, the two lit- 
tle books published and written since he left Boston 
in search of his health, contain some of the worst ex- 
pressions that he ever uttered. In his Christmas tale 
he calls the incarnate Son of God a " Hebrew peasant 
boy ;" and in his autobiography he lays, with great 
fttf&e of language, the falsest charges against the 
iSmrdhy utters the most awful profow\l\«3> ^Cyk& \W 
word $f God and the Saviour oi mei\. "\Y\^ \. 
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had thoroughly broken," he says, " with the ecclesi- 
astical authority of Christendom. Its God was not 
my God, nor its Scriptures my word of God, nor 
its Christ my Saviour. Its narrow, partial, and un- 
natural heaven I did not wish to enter on the terms 
proposed, nor did I fear its mythic, roomy hell, 
wherein the Triune God, with his pack of devils to 
aid, tore the human race to pieces forever and ever." 
Again he says, with an awful caricature of some of 
the most positive truths of the Bible : " In the eccle- 
siastic conception of the Deity there is a fourth per- 
son to the Godhead, namely, the Devil, an outlying 
member, unacknowledged indeed, the complex of all 
evil, but as much a part of Deity as either Father, 
Son, or Holy Ghost, and far more powerful than all 
the rest, who seem but jackals to provide for this 
roaring lion, which devours what the others but create, 
die for, inspire and fill." And as if this were not 
enough, he closes his statement of doctrines with this 
terrible sentence : " I have certainly departed from 
the fundamental principle of the Catholics and Protest- 
ants, denied the fact of a miraculous revelation given 
exclusively to Jews and Christians, denied the claim 
to supernatural authority, and utterly broke with that 
vicariousness which puts an alleged revelation in 
place of common sense, and the blood of a crucified 
Jew, instead of excellence of character." „* (1 ^ 

'We have dwelt beyond the limits of your p&tienGft ■ - 
on the interesting and \m^oxlw& \o^v& ^*fc«^ "^^ 
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Yet we cannot leave it without a few of the reflec- 
tions and applications which it imperatively demands. 
1. We learn from the career of this eminent man 
how surely error grows in the unsanctified heart by 
what it feeds on. Mr. Parker marches steadily on- 
ward in a course of doctrinal or intellectual error, 
and in a corresponding course of hardness and vin- 
dictiveness of spirit. He started with denouncing 
some theoretical and some practical truths of the 
Gospel ; he ended with denouncing the Bible it- 
self, and its Divine Author. He ridiculed the incar- 
nation, the atonement, the resurrection of Christ, 
even the Holy Spirit of God. 

This willful blindness showed itself in increasing 
incapacity for the highest spiritual, and even mental 
perceptions. His growing contempt for the whole 
Bible, that matchless speech of God, is most marked 
and significant ; and his increasing detestation of its 
divinest portions is equally significant. For instance, 
the Gospel of John, as every student of the Scriptures 
knows, is the most sublime, the most spiritual, the 
most divine of the Gospels, if not of all the books ai the 
Bible. Yet Mr. Parker seemed utterly insensible to 
its rare qualities, which the least devotional scholar - 
readily perceives. He speaks of it, always, in his 
later years, as the anonymous fourth Gospel, and 
baaped upon it his severest sarcasms ; and that be- 
■■' csase this taught in its "won&erixiV 3&Ti\AT&ft&^ ^w^> 
all other books, the divinity oi C\vt\^ rcA'vk* ^<s*\ 
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of the atonement. His culture and taste were so 
blinded by his spiritual darkness, that they saw not 
the glorious sun shining from the highest heavens of 
the uncreated God, through those pages of infinite 
truth and tenderness. 

But his progress in error was surpassed by his 
progress in the spirit of error. When young his 
buoyant nature played lightly around the doctrines 
it advocated, fought gayly those it assailed. But as 
years and their solemnities increased, as he found 
how wearisome the task of smiting down Christianity 
is, how it grows with every attack ! Instead of con- 
fessing himself vanquished and submitting to the 
victor, he scowled upon it the mcfre vindictively and 
hurled at it fiercer anathemas, developing most pain- 
fully, yet most indisputably, the harsh and bitter 
sentiments that ever grow in a powerless yet unsub- 
dued heart. • 

How sadly does this career, beginning \vith the re- 
jection of the royal doctrine of Scripture — the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and ending with the loss of all revealed 
truths, exemplify the words of the great master of 
human speech : 

" The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 
What's near it, with it. It is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things k .*•.«#* 

Are mortised and adjoined, which, when it falls, ■ T : 

Each small annexment, petty cxmafcc^xsu^ 
Attends the boisterous ruin." 
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2. Another reflection that suggests itself is, that no 
attending acts of a philanthropic character can atone 
for vital errors in great spiritual truths and duties. 
Theodore Parker was undoubtedly an able advocate 
of some of the rights of man. He was an earnest 
enemy of slavery and sotne other social evils, though 
he arrived late on the field. But so have been other 
great infidels before him. Rousseau was as zealous 
for the political and social rights of man, as he was 
against the sacred and eternal rights of God. Vol- 
taire was the father of the political no less than of 
the religious revolution in France ; a wonderful 
preacher of democracy and liberty. Thomas Paine 
claimed, and not without some degree of justice, that 
he was the author of the American Revolution. 
His pamphlets did more to inflame and direct the 
public mind than the speeches of Adams and Henry, 
or the battles* of Washington. So great was his fame, 
a national vessel was ordered by President Jefferson 
to convey him from Europe to our shores, an honor 
which he shares with Lafayette alone. Yet these 
are only remembered for their infidelity, because they 
labored more for the overthrow of Christianity than 
for the establishment of liberty. So will it be with 
Parker. The few sermons and speeches against the 
slave power, or in behalf of the poor and the outcast, 
will be lost sight of in the volumes upon volumes 
which he has published against t\is Q\m*\,\fis& ^Y\^\ow,> 
its Author, its advocates, ite insgvrek Oto&&. ^5a 
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was a religionist, and as such will he be remembered. 
He fought mainly with the Church ; and the world, 
whose conscience is the Church, will revolt from 
him, deny him, forget him. He said among his last 
words : " I have preached against the errors of the 
ecclesiastic theology more€han «pon any other form 
of wrong, for they are the most fatal mischiefs in the 
land." And these errors, he goes on to state, are the 
simple, fundamental truths of our holy religion : an 
inspired Bible, a divine Saviour, a helpless, sinful 
condition, that is in absolute need of that Saviour, a 
blessed salvation if we accept, a fearful doom if we 
refuse. For this life-long assault his memory will be 
held accountable. The name now spoken so rever- 
ently by many, so respectfully by all, will become 
more and more offensive to the religious sense of the 
world. "Nil est tritius" says the wise Bengel; "nil 
est tritius quam qui vull divinus haberi, ac non est :" 
u Nothing is more despised than he who wishes to be 
called divine and is not." His bjameless private life, 
his deeds of study and charity, may save him from 
as abhorrent a fate as has overtaken his only prede- 
cessor in this country. Yet these cannot make his 
name as ointment poured forth ; these cannot make 
it grow like that of Wesley or Edwards, of Luther or 
Fenelon, brighter and brighter until the perfect day. 
He will stand with Hobbes and Hume, with Cqfoqg 
and Julian. Of him, alas! as of them, must po#* : "y, 
terity say, as the apostta waa eoiK^*3ta&. ta <&*i9&$r 
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his day : " I tell you, even weeping, he was an enemy 
of the cross of Christ." This will be on his tomb in 
the memory of men, whatever is written on the 
slab in the cemetery at Florence, whatever is written 
in the hearts of his admirers: "An enemy of the 
cross of Christ !" * * 

His friends have sought to compare him with 
Socrates. Such a comparison ought not to pass 
unchallenged. Socrates was a heathen, and yet ever 
struggled toward the light that shines in the Gospel. 
Born with every privilege, with every obligation to 
deduce a system of religion from the light of nature, 
and with powers of mind for such a service that the 
world declares to be immeasurably greater than Mr. 
Parker's, he steadily asserts the impossibility of such 
a work. He acknowledges man's sin and God's 
justice and holiness, and cries out for some divine 
word* whereon to sail across the dark sea of human 
life. He treats with the utmost, tenderness the pop- 
ular religion, and -dying, recognizes it as the best 
known, though a poor channel for human duty and 

* TLj cry of Plato for a divine word is one of the greatest testimonies 
to the need of a written inspiration found in human history. It is in 
the Phffido, 85 d. : " For one ought, with respect to these things, [relig- 
ious things,] either to learn from others how they stand or to discover 
them for one's self; or if both of these are impossible, then taking the 
best of human words, and that which is the most difficult of refutation, 
apd embarking on this as one risks himself on a raft, so to sail through 
"lift. But would, that^one could (ei fir] nq dvvairo) go through mora 
safety md with less risk on a stronger raft or some ttctok* ^<s*x>^ V^& 

r Z6ytwfi$9v rivof.) 
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divine mercy to meet and flow together. Socrates 
sought for the light in natural darkness ; had he had 
Abraham's vision, he would have had Abraham's 
joy. He too would have been glad had he seen the 
day of Christ. But Theodore Parker saw that day, 
and was not glad ; he stood under the central sun of 
Christianity, and was totally blind to its glory. He 
.denied'and abused the popular religion, though that 
was the direct and perfect truth of God. He died, 
not offering himself a sacrifice to Christ, but with 
awful effrontery declaring His sacrifice to be but " the 
blood of a crucified Jew." Socrates' cell is filled with 
the roseate dawn of the coming sun of Christianity ; 
Parker's chamber with the gray twilight, deepening 
into the starless midnight, of a hopeless infidelity. 

3. Again, we see in this career the futility of con- 
tending with the truth of God. How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! Two years 
ago and the Church of God trembled before this 
Goliath of the Philistines. Great crowds followed 
his steps and hung upon his lips; greater crowds 
read his clear, brilliant, forcible array of set words 
against the truth as it is in Jesus. • Multitudes of 
feebler minds repeated his vigorous sophistries, and 
the pbwer of God seemed on the point of being 
weaker than man. Mafiy years of like warfare 
seemed to be before him. The fatal maelstrom £hft^ 
had drawn so many into its returnless depths seemed 
to be destined to "boil and \v\\\r\ m&\i\s&v<x «&SSa» 
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torture," and suck multitudes more of our youth 
fresh from their mothers' knees, their fathers' bene- . 
dictions, into its fatal currents. "How are they 
brought into desolation as in a moment !" " How 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war per- 
ished ?" None can, none d&re handle those deadly 
weapons. His eulogists dare not indorse his senti- 
ments. They are silent on the things and thoughts, 
he prized the most. They will not repeat his own 
words in his own pulpit. Mr. Phillips may pro- 
nounce him the greatest Christian minister in the 
land. He dare not call that Christ who is the 
fountain-head of all his true ministry "a Hebrew 
peasant boy," as Mr. Parker did in the last work he 
ever published, on the birthday of that Emmanuel, 
and but a few months before his spirit stood before 
his awful bar. And as these weapons of war have 
perished so suddenly from the lips of living teachers, 
so will they perish from the hearts of multitudinous 
readers. There will doubtless still be infidels and 
infidelity ; there will be those who deny the divinity 
and the atonement of Christ, who defame the Bible 
and the Church, and with these Mr. Parker's writ- 
ings will have a measure of power, but over the 
great multitude, they will soon cease to reign. Beau- 
tiful, eloquent, vehement m they are, they are not 
jtftap beautiful nor eloquent than the essays of Hume 
and Bolingbvoke, not move \^\\^vcv^w\, \k^w. Staa 
pamphlets of Paine ; yet oi\\y raxs ^\\o\ara\^^ 
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former, only a few coarse-minded, low-cultured 
scoffers the latter. Their weapons of war have per- 
ished. And while the Church finds its arms, being 
divine, ever fresh and powerful in the hearts of the 
King's enemies, those enemies are ever driven to 
new weapons and tactics to resist the Church. We 
sljall soon cease to hear of his disciples or his doc- 
trines, except as the continued union of the enemies 
of the Gospel may make them remember him as a 
once bold and earnest leader of their hosts. "No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper;" 
however keen its edge, polished its surface, or tem- 
pered its substance, however vigorously it has been 
wielded, it shall not, cannot prosper. It will hang 
rusty in the world's armory, a pafnful evidence of 
the folly and weakness of that courage that vainly 
sought to overthrow God. 

We leave this great man, a poor sinner, in the 
hands of his loving God and Saviour. We have 
drawn his portrait honestly, we trust fairly ; we have 
aimed to " nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice." His last hours were peaceful. There were 
no bands in his death, and his strength wds firm. 
Yet these hours were not exultant, they were not 
especially hopeful. He only says, " You know I am 
not afraid to die." He does not say with the enrap- 
tured Wesley, "The best of all is, God is with uti* 1 *.-*.^ 
He did not, with Payson, see the &\\u "GLllve^ ^^ 
whole heavens, as he was entenug Veto ^aX. ^R^l 
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which is above all created brightness. No visions 
filled those dying eyes, no such sight of Jesus stand- 
ing at the right hand of God as shone upon Stephen, 

" As looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God's glory smote him on the face." 

Let us leave him with his God. If in heaven, he is 
there only through repentance and faith in the blood 
of Jesus Christ, and nothing does he so earnestly de- 
sire as that his works should not follow him. What- 
ever is his self-chosen seat, mid the blood-washed, or 
" without," one thing is sure> his efforts, 39 earnestly 
and persistently made for the overthrow of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, will utterly fail. He is the first great 
man our culture* has produced, who has set himself 
front to front with the Bible and the Son of God. 
Many such has the older and greater culture of Eu- 
rope seen among its unsanctified scholars. England 
has on the roll of her infidels the great names of 
Hobbes and Bolingbroke, Gibbon and Huije, Ben- 
tham and Newman. Germany contributes names of 
equal power and fame; so does France. But this 
land, with all its sins, has been preserved from this 
shameful honor. Only one name, having any con- 
nection with America, Thomas Paine, towers above 
his fellows, " by merit raised to that bad eminence ;" 
and he does not lift himself there through any air 
of scholarship or excellent axiftioY^v^XsvvX .*vck^I<j && 
a coarse leader of a vulgar rao\>. T?aaW «tafe&&W 
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side the great infidels of Europe in culture, in power, 
in outward respectability of life and manners, in in- 
tense and increasing hatred of the Gospel of Christ. 
He is, therefore, the first great American infidel. 
We use the nam* with no reproachful intent; it 
means only an unbeliever in the system of faith that 
was given by Christ — the Christian religion. No 
man ever rejoiced more over any weakness in any of 
its teacliera or professors, or attacked with more 
virulence its great central doctrines and duties. 

For this reason wo should be careful bow we hide 
from us the efforts of his lifo; we should remember 
that by speech and by the press, in his earliest and 
latest words, ho opposed Christ and Him crucified. 
There is no room for any charity to stand neutral in 
such a contest. "If God be God, serve him; but if 
Baal, then servo him." If we are following a enn- 
ningly devised fable, if wc are trusting for salvation 
in "the blood of a oruciiicd Jew," if we are confid- 
ing in a Bible " that is only a fetich, a collection of 
heterogeneous books, united more by caprice than 
by any philosophic or historic method, in whose 
substance of thought no two of its writers are well 
agreed, and which furnishes an argument against 
every virtue j" if such is our religion, then let us fall 
down and worship this great iconoclast, who has 
broken in pieces our false gods and built a nobler 
shrine for our devotions. But if not, if \se dav\ i a,w$ 
to our Saviour, "My Lord and rtvj ^o^'V \\ ^i w^ 
8 
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fide in our Bible as a sure word of prophecy, a light 
that shineth in a dark place ; if we know whom we 
have believed, and that he is able to keep that which 
we have committed unto him against that day ; if, in 
a word, Christ is God, and Christianity is divine, 
then never, never yield by any show of charity, 
which is a false charity, to any doctrine or teacher 
that rejects, with smiles or scowls, the Great Salva- 
tion. Though the love of many wax cold, though 
the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke the word, though multitudes give themselves 
up to abominable lusts that drown men in perdition 
and destruction, though noisy gabblers of a grace 
they never felt are seeking to betray the Son of Man, 
the Saviour of man, with a kiss, may God make you 
faithful. Be as bold for Christ as this poor man was 
against him. Be as valiant for the truth as he was 
for error. Be as full of deeds of charity, of words 
of true and Christian reform, in all your life, as he 
was in his better moments. And then, when that 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord, who has the keys 
of death and hell, of death and heaven, shall sum- 
mon you to his presence, you will go boldly, not 
through a willful shutting of your eyes to his char- 
acter and claims,, your nature and deserts, but with a 
full sense of God's holiness and your sinfulness ; you 
_ irftt also have such a sense of forgiven sin, of im- 
s parted holiness,. a& shall make ycrcrc ate^ mot* \\^J\i> 
*od swjft, and joyful tW neaier ^wv to \& \&os 
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and give yon at last an abundant entrance into that 
company which no man can number, who have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb that was slain, who alone is 
worthy to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and blessing, forever and 
ever. Amen. 



THE END. 
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